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[MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER 
EVENINGS at 8.45, THE PERFECT LOVER. By Atrrep Surro. 
At 8.15 a Farce, by W. W. Jacoss and FREDERICK FENN, 
THE TEMPTATION OF SAMUEL BURGE. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


EW THEATRE. CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
Every Evening at 9, Matinee Wednesday and Saturday at 3. 
CAPTAIN DREW ON LEAVE, by H. H. Davirs. 
CHARLES WYNDHAM. MISS MARION TERRY. MISS MARY MOORE. 
Preceded at 8.30 by ‘‘ THE AMERICAN WIDOW.” 


LONDON HIPPODROME. : 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


ap H 5 S O [x | S E U M. CHARING CROSS, 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

The 6 o'clock programme is entirely different from that at 3 and 9 o'clock. All seats in all parts 
are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal 
applicationsfor seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d.,and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, 7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 
4S., 3S., and 2s. (Telephone No. 7689 Gerrard), Grand Tier, 1s, Balcony, 6d. (Telephone No. 
7000 Gerrard); Children under 12 half price ta all Fauteui!s and Stalls. Telegrams ; ‘‘ Coliseum, 

ondon.”’ 


MPIRE THEATRE. EVERY EVENING AT 8.15. 
“THE BUGLE CALL.” 
“A REVUE,” by Gero, Grossmitru, JUNR. 
Supported by Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.15. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


HAMOUNIX.—GRAND HOTEL COUTTET ET DU PARC. 
Electric Light throughout and Perfect Heating Arrangements. 
SKATING ON THE EXCELLENT ICE-RINK BELONGING TO THE HOTEL. 
TOBOGGANING. SKI-ING. MOUNTAINEERING, 
Within short distance of Montauvert, Mer die 808 blegcre, and Brevent—all easily visited 
in Winter. 


FROM THIS YEAR, A FINE ICED TOBOGGAN-RUN IS IN USE. 
MODERATE TERMS. For patticulars apply to COUTTET BROTHERS. 


Note.—Chamounix has no fogs in winter; the air is dry and cold; and there is plenty of sun 


"One of the Books of the Season.”—T, P.'s Weekly. 


“THE COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY.” 


BY 
DORA SIGERSON. 


SECOND EpiItTIon. 


HoppER & STOUGHTON. PrIcE S1x SHILLINGS. 

‘‘There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the stories of th 
fascinating volume."'—-Truth. 

‘“‘The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of laughter an 
tears.’"—Evening Standard. 

“««The Country House Party ' is certainly one of the books of the season that those in searc! 
of something new and varied will do well not to miss."'"—7.P.'s Weekly. 

‘Rich in ideas.’'"—A cademy'. 

‘‘A highly entertaining and pleasant little volume.’'--Standard. 

“Full of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness, They are all good stories.’.—The Tiine 

‘Fiction with an idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful to Miss Sigerson 
or her contribution to it."'"—J//ustrated London News. 


BOOKS “RECEIVE Dy BY he Ad EE RY 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Tue GAME OF BILLIARDS AND HOW TO PLay IT. By John Roberts. 1s. (Pearson.) 

THe AMERICAN RECITER AND READER. 23. 64. (Pearson.) 

Ture Home Lawyer, Ly a Barrister-at-Law; THe Home Puysicran, by ‘‘ Medicus.” ts, net 
each. (Con table.) 

Tue Pity or War: Soldier Stories. By F. Norreys Connell. 4s. 6d. net. (Glaisher.) 

Tue SANDS OF PLEASURE. By Filson Young. 6s. (Grant Richards.) 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivollt; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs. It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


VOLUMES |. to XVII. of 
ARE) ia a ae be 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


Vols. |. to XXII. of 
SPARES SIS) slat a et lady 


Vol. I. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each, 
May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BooKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any Bookseller 
or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post Free, 2/10. 


fs S: 

HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows 

Anywhere in the United Kingdom. 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any othe 

part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, of say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— St:/e. 

The Future Queen of Spain, ‘‘ Whoever 
She may be.”— King Alfonso was delighted 
to get back to Paris, possibly more so 


THE PARLIAMENTARY CRISIS—THE PRIME MINISTER 


A Cabinet council was held at the Foreign Office on November 24, after which, 
eccording to the apparently inspired. articles in The Times and The Daily Tele- 


graph, it was thought that the Government would 
res’gnation has, however, been postponed. 


leaving 10, Downing Street, on his way to the important Cabinet council, 
accompanied by his private secretary, Mr. J. S. Sandars 


than M. Loubet was to see him there. 
The President has not yet got over his 
motoring experiences in Madrid, where his 
youthful host several times nearly killed 


him. - “Bounding through the air at 
meteor rate I was in perpetual peril of 
life and limb,” says M. Loubet. Don 


Alfonso is not a Bourbon for nothing; he 
loves everything French, especially the 
cuisine. He enjoyed the dinner at the 
Cercle in the Rue Royale after his day at 
Rambouillet, where he insisted on going 
though, it is against the law to shoot in 
Trance when it is freezing. The matri- 
monial problem evidently does not concern 
his Majesty so much as it does the journa- 
lists. When the Count de Mun proposed 
the health of the future Queen of Spain 
he laughingly interposed, ‘‘ whoever she 
may be.’ If report be true the Berlin 
visit was not altogether a success. 


Born a Britisher—King Edward has 
just made his roval brother and actual 
son-in-law, King Hakon VII. of Norway, 
an admiral of the British fleet. This 
augurs well for closer relations between 
the two countries. With the new King 
a British admiral and the new Queen a 
British princess, the heir to the Norwegian 
throne is also a true-born Britisher who 
first saw the light at his mother’s pretty 
place in Norfolk. It is but fitting that the 
future king of a seafaring folk should be 
the son of a sailor and come from the 
Nelson country. 


resign. 
Our illustration represents Mr. Balfour 


The Sultan’s Hobby.—His Majesty of 
Turkey is probably at this moment the 
most worried sovereign in Europe or out of 
it. He likes ease and peace, but the times 
will let him have none of either. The 
Sultan, like most of his 
brother sovereigns, has 
his hobbies. Amongst 
other things he is an 
indefatigable collector 
of carriages. When he 
dies or takes to motor- 
ing there will be five or 
six hundred interesting 
vehicles in the market-— 


enough to make the 
fortune of a West-end 
auctioneer on commis- 


sion. If the Sultan is 

a collector of carriages 

the Emperor of Japan 

may be classed as a 

collector of horses. He 

keeps two or three 
se thousand of his own, 
and were the contents 
of his stables to be 
added to those of the 
Sultan's coach- 
houses the re- 
sultant sale 
would beggar 
half the curio- 
hunting = mil- 
lionaires of the 
age. 

Lord __ Kit- 
chener’s Double. 
— When the 
unemployed 
procession went 


The question of up West the 
other day a 

Heis = gogod-lhumoured 

police inspec- 


tor, the living 
image of Kitchener Sahib plus 
a broad smile, was conspicuous 
among the crowd soothing the 
angry demonstrators. I am told 
his name, by a curious coinci- 
dence, is Kitch and that he is a 
chief inspector in one of the South 
London divisions. The resem- 
blance is ridiculously accurate, 
and it would be impossible to 
distinguish Kitchener from Kitch 
were it not that the genial smile 
of the latter is such a contrast 
to the usually stern aspect of the 
former. This is a _ difference, 
however, which tends to dis- 
appear, for it is said that in spite 
of his quarrel with Lord Curzon 
the Indian Commander-in-Chief 
has grown daily more human 
since his unfortunate accident in 
the “ Kissy Jagah.” 


Warm Travelling.—\When the 
new Simplon Tunnel is com- 
pleted the people who use it will 
have a warm time in travelling 
through the mountain. Power- 
ful machinery pumps cold air 
into the unfinished tube, but the 
temperature cannot be got lower 
than 78 deg. Fahr. Hot water 
runs from the face cuttings and 
existence within the tunnel isa 
prolonged Turkish bath. Possibly 


‘ ’ 1876. 
some means of cooling the tunnel 
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may be devised, but if the railway com- 
pany should run their property on the 
lines of the old Underground in London 
an intending passenger will have to invest 
in a portable refrigerator at the book- 
stall before risking the journey. 


Wedding Novelties.—\WVhile our wed- 
dings are as a rule passably pretty we 
seldom strike a note of originality on such 
occasions in this country. In America 
it is different. At the recent Pulitzer 
wedding the happy couple were driven 
away from the church in an old-fashioned 
English coach with  postillions and 
white horses such as one in the 
Gretna Green illustrations of the Christmas 
numbers. The postillions, by the way, 
were the two bridesmen-—for in the States 
the bride has men as well as maids in 
attendance — and these were gorgeously 
arrayed in red jackets, white trousers, 
yellow boots, and black peaked caps, as if 
they had walked out of a _ picture by 
Caldecott. They did not, of course, enter 
the church in that guise. There they 
were in the garb of modern civilisa- 
tion. 


sees In 


Ay GREAT WHISTLER PAINTING TO BE SOLD 


This picture, which is to be sold at Christie's in December, shows 
Sir Henry Irving as Philip of Spain in Tennyson's drama, Cueex 
Mary, which was first produced at the Lyceum Theatre on April 18, 
The picture was on loan at Bradford at the time of the great 

actor's death there. 


The canvas is 81 in. by 41 in. 
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Two Paths to Literary Celebrity—Murder and Suicide. 


A Volunteer’s Dismissal. — On his 
page is reproduced a portrait of Ser- 
geant Tacey of the ist Sussex R.G.A. 
Volunteers, whose dismissal from the 
service has occasioned a great deal of 
interest in the south recently. Sergeant 
Tacey has had fourteen years service, has 
been a N.C.O. since 1893, and serverl in 
the South African War. - Some time 
ago he received an order to attend 
at the local drill hall for medical ex- 
amination. This order, however, he con- 
sidered to be outside the terms of his 
enlistment and accordingly sent in his 
resignation. ‘Three days later he received 
notice that opportunity would be given 
him to be examined, in failure whereof 
he would be dismissed at the end of the 
year. In due course he was officially 
notified of his dismissal from the corps. 
Sergeant Tacey appealed to the Army 
Council, which has cancelled his dis- 
missal as illegal and vindicated his right 
of resignation. ‘There is every probability 
that the case will be brought up in the 
House of Commons at an early date. 


The Prince’s Moustache.—VWhile the 
Kaiser cultivates a 
moustache with the 
well-known upward 
twirl his son, the 
young Crown Prince, 


clips his straight 
across, toothbrush 
fashion, after the 


style affected by old 
soldiers in this coun- 
try thirty or forty 
years ago. Heseems 
to be developing an 
individuality of his 
own in other respects 
as well and _ bids fair 
to become the anti- 
thesis of his father. 
The Germans, be it 
said, are proud of the 
Kaiser, but the Crown 
Prince is popular in 
a sense in which his 
father never was. 
There are not many 
things outside a re- 
staurant over which 
the average German 
can get up his enthu- 
siasm, but I have seen 


The title-page of Lionel Terry’s book, for which he 


LIONEL TERRY 


Who has been sentenced to death at Wellington, New 

Zealand, for shooting a Chinaman, partly to advertise 

his book against Chinese labour and partly to call 
attention to the alien problem 


The title-page of Edith Allonby’s book. The author, in 


Mr. Carnegie and Dancing.—Just at 
present Mr. Carnegie is interested in 
professors—but they are professors of 
golf and dancing. His prospective heiress, 
little Miss Margaret Carnegie, is busy 
acquiring these two Scottish accomplish- 
ments. An expert in the mysteries of the 
reel and the strathspey has been giving 
her lessons in the Highland dances, and 
she has taken very kindly to them. At 
golf she is quite an enthusiast and spends 
all her spare time after the ball. Mr. 
Carnegie himself is a comparatively recent 
convert to the religion of golf and does 
his best to make up for lost time. 


Copying London.—New York is deter- 
mined to copy London. At least, so says 
an American paper. Since the fashionable 
Six Hundred cannot buy the magnificent 
jewellery constituting the envied heirlooms 
of the effete British aristocracy they are 
busy buying facsimile copies—not always 
quite so valuable as they seem. With a 
characteristic combination of sparkle and 
economy some of the copyists are content 
with paste. A Boston beauty wears a copy 

of the Duchess of Marlborough’s coronet 
and a spurious imita- 
tion of Lady Ripon’s 
collar. 


Duplicate Jewels. 
-\ New Yorker has 
a duplicate of Lady 
Crayen’s diamond 
butterfly, another 
copied Lady Burton’s 
necklace, the wife 
of a New York stock- 
broker wears an 
aigrette like the one 
that used to decorate 
the dainty little head 
of Lady Marjorie 
Manners and a 
‘dog collar’ like 
the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s, while a 
Chicago belle prefers 
Lady Grey Egerton’s 
dragonily pendant, 
and a Fifth Avenue 
beauty Lady Lons- 
dale’s pearl and dia- 
mond necklet. But 
I suppose there is 
nothing — surprising 
this. American 


stolid and_ bespec- 
tacled herrs become 
quite enthusiastic 


over the Kronprinz. 


MR. FILSON YOUNG 


The clever author of a book entitled The Sands of 
Pleasure, just issued by Mrs. Grant Richards 


murdered a Chinaman in order to advertise it. Terry 
being told that his book was not selling remarked 
to a bookseller, ‘‘It will sell better to-morrow,” and 
went and shot an aged Chinaman named Kum Yung 


Beresford 


SERGEANT TACEY OF THE 1st SUSSEX R.G.A.V. 


Who was dismissed from the corps under peculiar cir- 
cumstances and has just won his case on appeal 


a Lancaster schoolmistress, committed suicide because 

she felt herself to be an unappreciated genius 

Greenings will publish The Fulfilment in a few 
days 


MR. C, 
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“society ” is at best 
a distant copy of the 
British original. 


Elliott & Fry 
RANGER GULL (GUY THORNE) 


Whose book, When it was Dark, has been praised by 
the bishops 
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The Wreck of the 


An Awkward Visitor—The Shah of 
Persia is a man of moods, and his visits 
are not always unmixed joys at the Courts 
he honours. On the occasion of his 
recent stay in St. Petersburg his peculiari- 
ties gave infinite trouble to the Russian 
Court officials. One of his most trying 
idiosyncrasies is his habit of occasionally 
going to bed for twenty-four hours at a 
stretch, giving strict orders that he is not 
to be disturbed under pain of death. More 
than once the days selected were those on 
which special festivities had been arranged 
in his honour. Asamatter of fact, his 
Majesty, who is devoted to children, pre- 
ferred half-an-hour with the little grand 
duchesses to any other entertainment, and 
won the children’s hearts by letting them 
play with his exquisite collection of 
diamonds and other precious stones, which 
are said to be worth a king’s ransom. 


The Newest Toys.—The toy of 
the moment in Paris has been in- 
spired by the recent eclipse. It con- 
sists of a round lantern representing 
the sun, the moon, and the earth 
being replaced by two balls of 
proportionate sizes. When the machi- 
nery is set in motion the earth and 
the moon revolve round the sun until 


the moon gets between the’ other 
two and casts its shadow on the 
earthly globe. An eclipse game is 


also exhibited in which each player 
endeavours to cover his neighbour's 
planets with a cardboard disc repre- 
senting the moon. Another novelty 
which is sure to find its way to England 
before Christmas is ‘‘ The Sportsman.” 
A figure representing the huntsman is 
armed with a tiny gun and shoots at 
some birds which are perched on a tree 
about a foot distant. Every time a_ bird 
is hit it falls from the tree, and sliding 
along a groove drops at the sportsman’s 
feet. Then a dog appears and bears off 
the game. 


ee SO 


A ROYAL GROUP AT COPENHAGEN 


Queen Alexandra with her daughters, Victoria and Maud, on 
whose right stands her husband, the newly-elected Haakon VI!. 


of Norway 


The Paint Pot Doomed.—Duse, who it 
is rumoured is about to marry M. Worth, 
the famous man milliner, startled Paris on 
her recent flying visit by her vehement 
denunciation of all kinds of theatrical 
make-up. Such conventional artifices she 
stigmatises as death to true art, destroying 
the elasticity by which the face expresses 
the infinitely various passions of the soul 
and showing, instead of a living, speaking 


Tbs ATL ER. 


** lilda’’—Thhe Tragedy Illustrated. 


physiognomy, a mask of marble ora waxen 
dummy. Disordered hair-dressing she 
also considers a sign of intense emotion. 
Madame Lebargy declares herself a convert 
to Duse’s views and has likewise abjured 
the paint pot. “The stage,” she says, 

“should be a cinematograph of life and 
not a beauty show.’ She prefers to live 
her part irrespective of a wrecked coiffure 
or damaged face. 


King Alfonso in Vienna—The young 
King of Spain's visit to the home of the 
ancestors he so much resembles has been a 
great success. The good people of Vienna 
were charmed with the boyish naiveté of 
his speech at the gala dinner, when 
he said he knew every room in the 
Hofburg from the descriptions he 
had had from his mother in his 
childhood. Every moment not 
occupied by some official function 
was spent insightseeing. The v isits 
to the imperial vault in the Capu- 
cine church he found nota little 
depressing, and having deposited a 
wreath on the coffin of the Arch- 
duke Rudolph he somewhat un- 
ceremoniously curtailed the good 
monk who accompanied him in his 
eulogy of the departed Hapsburgs. 
Strangely enough, though available 
archduchesses were plentiful there 
was no talk of a bride for the 
young monarch. 


Teaching the Simple Life.— 
During asomewhat prolonged v isit 

to the Continent I was much struck by 
the fact that Miss Elsa d’Esterre Keeling’s 
novels seemed to make a braver show in 
the Tauchnitz Library than those of almost 
any other author, whereas in England one 


does not hear very much about them. 
Since then Miss d’Esterre Keeling has 
changed her name to Miss d’Esterre, and 


I now observe that she has broken out in 
another direction; that is, with a school of 
physical culture. This sounds 
rather serious. It merely means 
that Miss D’Esterre has taken 
a house in Chelsea—q, Danvers 
Street, Cheyne Walk—and 
founded a Tolstoyan school, 
where she is going to teach 
girls how to lead the simple 
life. Her programme seems to 
me very attractive. I should 
like to be able to learn to lead 
the simple life under Miss 
d’Esterre’s tuition, but I am 
afraid Iam too old to reform, 
and besides I am not a girl. 
The school opens in January 
next yeat. 


THE WRECK OF THE ‘HILDA” OFF 


One of the most distressing shipwrecks of recent years was that of 
the London and South-Western Railway Company's steamer, ‘‘ Hilda,” 
which struck a rock three miles off St. Malo and sank with all on 
board except one English seaman and five Breton onion-sellers. 
The town of St. Malo stands at the 
mouth of the River Rance, the approaches to which are of a very 
intricate and, in thick weather, dangerous character. 
iron steamer of 


Altogether 128 lives were lost. 


was built on the Clyde in 1882, and was an 


373 net tons. 


ST. MALO 


She was originally a mail boat plying between 
Southampton and the Channel Islands 


The “Hilda” 
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THE FUNERAL OF SOME OF THE VICTIMS OF 


THE “HILDA” 


DISASTER 
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“Alas! Poor Piggy!”’—The King of Beasts at Bay. 


His One Trip.—The Kaiser has been only once in his life in Paris, 
so he says in conversation with M. Felix Borchadt, a painter who is at 
present engaged on his portrait. The visit was, of course, a secret one, 
and took place many years ago, before his accession, when he was a student 
at Bonn. He only remained a couple of days, putting up at the Hotel 


te, Be ae} Mirabeau, enjoying all he saw, especially a Palais Royal farce. The 
e ores we Emperor takes the keenest interest in Parisian life, even in social gossip, 


pS = aa is an enthusiastic admirer of Sarah Bernhardt, and counts Coquelin 
OF \ »* asa personal friend. He is particularly desirous that the artist should 


# ; 

F ae 

F i endow him with a pleasant expression as the picture is to be exhibited in 
= % France. 

Our Royal Guest.—King George of Greece is no longer young, but he 
is still pretty active for his years. Three or four years ago he showed his 
agility on the way from Frankfort to Paris under rather ludicrous cireum- 
stances. Travelling, as he likes to travel, with the crowd in a corridor 
carriage, he caught sight of an escaped canary fluttering about in the 
train. It belonged to an old French lady, who was quite in despair and 
appealed to her fellow passengers for assistance. King George at once 
started in pursuit, climbed over seats, dived under them, and at last 
managed to capture the bird and restore it to its grateful owner. aS ylies 
she cried, “you are a gentleman.” “Mais, madame,” corrected an 
onlooker, “his Majesty is not a gentleman, he is a king,” 


“ George Papadopoulos.”—His Majesty of Greece is every inch a 
king, but he likes nevertheless to mix with the crowd incognito. In 
his younger days he was a great athlete, and used to wrestle, race, 

asr Cie and jump at amateur meetings in the 
THE STONE OVER THE GRAVE OF A DECEASED SOW name of George Papadopoulos. Tor some 
time the assumed name and the disguise 
answered pretty well, but on one occasion 
he was too successful to please the crowd. 
He was accused of being a_ professional 
masquerading as an amateur, and alter 
rough handling was only saved by the 
police. 


At Worsley in Lancashire 


Over Niagara on Stilts.—A foolhardy 
person named Frank Bennett undertook 
to walk through the Niagara rapids 
on stilts the other day. The stilts were, 
of course, enormous, and were to have 
been specially weighted to resist the cur- 
rent. The feat is sufficiently dangerous, 
but he was encouraged by the ease with 
which Carlisle Graham got through with 
his barrel and the immunity with which 
his example was followed. by Miss Maude 
Williams. Mrs. Taylor's trip over the 
Horseshoe Fall in a barrel, probably more 
dangerous than either, was also successful 
a few years ago, and Graham himself afterwards swam 
the channel from the whirlpool to Lewiston with only 
a cork belt to aid him. 


Japanese Dancing. — Society is 
sighing lor a new dance, and the pro- 
fessors are slow to satisfy the aspira- 
tion. Yet they have an unworked 
mine of suggestion in the land of 
the geisha. Our allies of the stronger 
sex, perhaps, are not particu- 
larly addicted to dancing 
of the native sort, but the 
Japanese dancing girls have 
cultivated the accomplish- 

ment, and their favourite 

fan dance is as graceful as 


The Fashion of the Moment.—Talismanic gems are aminuet. “The movement 


the latest novelty. All fashionable Parisians are wear- is slow, and the grace of 
ing jewel amulets mystically engraved to ward off evil THE BIGGEST ANCHOR IN THE WORLD it is emphasised by fan 
and flower and kimono. 


influences. Mounted in platinum.or gold the stones are 
set in fantastic designs as rings, pendants, and bracelets. 
Red coral, with a man bearing a sword, is supposed to 
protect the wearer from epidemics, the topaz wins sympathy, beryl 
eneraved with a frog is the lover's talisman, the new-fashioned 
alectorine bearing the design of a hand ensures conjugal fidelity, and 
the cornelian and the sardonyx engraved with an eagle are reputed 
to attract fortune’s favours. Livery stone does not guarantee good 
luck; for example, jade and onyx are said to produce evil dreams. 


On board the new Hamburg-Amer‘ca liner, Amerika 


Making the Desert Smile.—Professor Boni, the able director 
of excavations in-the Roman Forum, is not only a distinguished 
archeologist but also an ardent lover of horticulture, For several 
years past he has exerted himself in converting the wilderness of 
ruins, among which he spends his days, into a garden of delight, 
planting the nooks and corners of the grand old Forum with the 
flowers that flourished there in the ‘far-off days of the Empire. 
His ‘happy initiative has so encouraged others to support his 
scheme that next spring will see the Forum decked in the bright- 
ness of many-coloured flowers. A well-known Dutch firm of florists 
has forwarded. 200 varieties of tulips, the Princess di Venosa 
contributes some choice carnations, whilst the professor's own 
numbers over 700 specimens. 


No More Matinee Hats.—A revolution of importance has 
broken out in Italy in favour of the final abolition of ladies’ hats 
from theatres and concert halls. In Rome the movement has been 
so successful that a prohibition has been issued both in city and 


province against feminine head-gear anywhere save in private ‘1 AM MONARCH OF ALL I’ SURVEY” 
¢ res, > a6 7 ar ite rS s re Ff -j ilar aT i . . . . 
Sa rhe masculine a RLALLDS have won similar tr iumphs in This is aremarkable photograph of a lion taken in the full enjoyment of his native 
‘urin, and the vigorous crusade now proceeding in Florence and freedom near Barberton, South Africa. He was afterwards shot at that place by 
Naples promises to achieve a like success. Mr. Dundas 
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Where One May Quite Escape the London Fogs. 


. Mrs, Aubrey le bion 
A WINTRY DAY IN THE ENGADINE—SNOW-LADEN LARCHES 


While England is shrouded in gloom you may find sunshine at St. Moritz. You may skate and toboggan and have a thoroughly good time in the 
glorious valleys of the Engadine 
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THE TAILER 


The Memoirs of 


Little Indian, Sioux, or Crow, 
Little frosty Eskimo, 
Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh! don’t you wish that you were me? 


Reduced from one of the coloured illustrations in 
Stevenson's Child's Garden of Verses, with illustrations 
by Jessie Willcox Smith (Longmans) 


“Robinson Crusoe.”—The adage that 
there are no friends like old friends 
applies also to books, and there should be 
no more popular book this Christmas than 
the edition of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe that 
the firm of Cassell has just published. We 
may be sure the schoolboy of the present 
and of the future will read this work as 
much as the schoolboy of the past. Were 
there ever such golden hours as those in 
which some of us read it for the first time ? 


Verses for Children.—A whole genera- 
tion of little children has found pleasure 
in Robert Louis Stevenson’s Child's 
Garden of Verses. The book to my know- 
ledge was well-nigh learnt by heart by 
little children who are now grown men 
and women, although, strange to say, 
Stevenson would only have been fifty-five 
years of age had he been alive to-day. 
Tor the younger generation which has got 
to be made happy this Christmas with 
books I can cordially recommend a very 
beautiful edition, for the Longmans have 
published A Child’s Garden, with illustra- 
tions by Jessie Willcox Smith, some in 
colour, some without, but all of them 
exquisite. 


More of R. L. S.—I have received yet 
another book about “ R. L. S.,” as everyone 
now calls Stevenson. The author is E. 
Blantyre Simpson, who had already been 
responsible for one book on Stevenson. It 
is one of a series published by Foulis of 
Edinburgh in their “Spirit of the Age 
Series.” It isa dainty little volume, quite 
a pleasant reminiscence of Stevenson, 
beautifully produced. 


An Irving-Whistler Story.—There are 
some very interesting stories of Sir Henry 
Irving in Mr. Haldane Macfall’s volume on 
Sirv Henry Irving, also issued by Mr. Foulis. 
There is the story, for example, of the 
meeting with Whistler at the Lyceum, 


where the artist’s picture of Irving as 
Philip of Spain was hanging. Irving 
talked of nothing but the likeness of 
himself; Whistler retorted that the like- 
ness did not matter. One day, he urged, 
the sitter would be forgotten but the 
masterpiece would remain and the name 
of the artist endure. He turned to 
the Philip of Spain and said, “ Now the 
artist of this must have been a monstrously 
clever fellow. Ishould like to have known 
him.” Irving smiled his enigmatic smile. 
“ Hein, yes—still, it is accounted a fine 
portrait of me in the part,” said he, 
‘indeed, I so account it, but—I—forget— 
who painted ft 


Irving Anecdotes.—Of false pride, says 
Mr. Macfall, he had none. Thus when he 
was arrived-at eminence a friend wrote to 
him that he had bought a letter that he 
had written in the days of his early 
struggles, asking his landlady for the loan 
of a shilling. Would Irving like him to 
burn it? ‘“ No,” said Irving, “keep it; I 
am proud of it.” On another occasion he 
sent for a horsedealer and asked him 
whether he had a safe horse on which to 
take the stage. The dealer swore that he 
had one horse that had trod the stage for 
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am Empress—A Biography of Irving. 


fifteen years. ‘Hein,’ said Irving, his 
black ey ‘ebrows uplifting—“ an actor, eh?” 
Yes, sir.” ‘ Has he any faults?” “ Well, 
sir, I must tell the truth — he pitched 
Mr. Shose amongst the footlights on his 
first night a while ago.’ “Ah, a critic 
too,’ was Irving's reply: Not only has 
Mr. Macfall done his work well but the 
book is beautifully illustrated by Mr. 
Gordon Craig and is dedicated ‘To 
Ellen Terry, who by her genius added! 
to the lustre of her great comrade’s 
magnificence.” 


An Interesting Autobiography. —The ex- 
Empress Eugenie is busily engaged writing 
her memoirs, the last page of which she 
hopes to have finished by next spring 
which she hopes to spend as usual in the 
Riviera. The Empress observes the utmost 
secrecy about her work, every word of 
which has been written with her own 
hand, her secretary not even seeing the 
manuscript. Her Majesty uses a penholder 
studded with diamonds with which the 
Peace of Paris was signed. The memoirs, 
which are not to be published for twenty 
years after the death of the Empress, 
should prove interesting reading for the 
next generation. 


“1 STOOD LIKE ONE THUNDERSTRUCK” 


This is one of many beautiful illustrations by Mr. Wal Paget to the edition of Robinson Crusoe issued by 


the firm of Cassell and Co., 
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to whom we are indebted for permission to publish here 
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Is TEAMED ce 


Tihe Ex-Viceroy’s Children—* Squire Tatler” in Belfast. 


LORD CURZON’S DAUGHTERS IN THEIR 
JINRICKSHAW 


This picture shows Lord Curzon’s little daughters, 

the Hon. Irene and Cynthia, passing along the 

Mall in Simla in their rickshaw. They sailed 
with their father for England on November 18 


The ‘‘ Strap-hanger’s ” Remedy.— 
The passenger who protested re- 
cently against the overcrowding of 


A Quarrel between Geniuses.—M. Rostand is sulking and refuses to 
finish his much-talked-of play, Chanticleer, on which he has been 
engaged for two years. It is only a matter of one scene more, 
but nothing will induce the irate author to complete the work ; 
he is annoyed that M. Coquelin has not shown sufficient eagerness 
to stage his play. The latter is somewhat afraid of putting ona 
piece with only beasts and birds in it, but is satisfied to risk his 
money if only to free the popular playwright for more promising 
work. M. Rostand, however, who is of a sensitive, artistic tempera- 
ment, refuses to be ‘appeased, and so the matter stands. 


A Record in Red Tape.—As long ago as December 6, 1877, a 
young French doctor sent in an application for a small Beet Gnder 
Government. Another man was appointed to the post, and the 
doctor having received no answer to his letter forgot all about the 

matter. He was therefore more than a little surpriseda few days 
ago to receive an official document which he was required to fill up 
in order to get a nomination for the position he had applied for 
nearly eight-and-twenty years before. But while the officials had 
been leisurely replying to his letter the doctor had become a man 
of importance in the world, and has long since ceased to think of 
such trifles as a small Government berth. 


A Magnificent Theatre.—The Waterloo Chamber, where the royal 


theatricals always take place at Windsor, makes a magnificent 
theatre. Its walls are sumptuously gilded, and are hung with 


portraits which are almost priceless. 
These were painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence for the Prince Regent as 
a memento of the great victory and 
the subsequent Peace of Paris. 
When the players put up their 
temporary stage there the room is 
beautified with flowers, palms, and 
shrubs from the Frogmore gardens, 
and cunningly lit up with electric 


our suburban trains by refusing to lights it looks like a scene from 
show his ticket on demand could Fairyland. 

x > 
Hag no legal Petes for his acto Humour, Off. the Bench. — An 
Nev foie ee acs fo eee appreciative reporter has led the 
Pie irises Gece race e ge ec ao or public to believe that Mr. A. C. 


the long-suffering 
to borrow Punch’s 


strap-hanger ’— 
s expressive slang 


Plowden is the only humorist on 


: the metropolitan bench. The fact 
—is:to take the law into his own is quite otherwise. Off the bench 
hands. The worst offenders in the they can be as playful as kittens. 
matter of overcrowding cee the An instance occurred when they 
District. and Metropolitan _lines. dined at the Savoy the other even- 
Remonstrance with the officials is ing. A well-known legal club, the 
absolutely 2 


y useless. If the crowds 
of working men who evening after 
evening are content to travel in 
third- class compartments packed 
like sardines and clinging to the 
straps for dear life would only load 
their pipes with the most powerful 
tobacco and insist on their right to 
a seat in a first-class carriage the 
travelling public would soon have 
their rights recognised. 


Imperial Pearls. — The famous 
collar of three rows of pearls, 150 
in all, which Mdlle. Dosne left to the 
museum of the Louvre, and which is 
included in the Thiers collection, is 
not the only pearl necklace which 
has lost all its value. 


Empress used to have her 


wax had an evil 
placed under the sea for seve 


effect on the pearls. 


THE PAGEANT OF THE MONTHS 


This picture represents Masters Robert and David McGonigal 
as a Herald of Spring 
in this well-known pageant held in Belfast recently in aid of 

the N.S.P.C.C 


The Empress Augusta of Germany, wife of the first 
Kaiser, had a splendid collar of pearls, which are now quite 
shoulders massaged with wax whenever 
was any great ceremony at the Court and the jewellers stated that this 
In order to restore them they were 
ral months, but in vain. 
are now experiencing the same fate, and are becoming as black as those 


found round the necks of Egyptian mummies. 


The 


Justinians, were dining there also—in 
the next room—and in the corridor 
two parties arriving nappered to 
meet. “ Hallo,” quoth a legal light, 
“are you cone to the Justinians ? att 
“No,” replied a juvenile magistrate 
of seventy or thereabouts, “we 


belong to the Unjustinians !” It 
was bad enough for the Merry Cadi 
himself. 


and as Squire Tatler as they appeared 


“ 


The 
there 


dead.” 


Thiers pearls 


The Sultan’s ‘“ Devil Waggon.’’—The Sultan, who alone of all European 
sovereigns has until now remained impervious to the attractions of motoring 
has through the good offices of the Khedive of Egypt been induced to acc ept 
a present of a superb automobile from a w ell-known Parisian firm of 
manufacturers. His Majesty, however, declined to get into the car, or “ devil 
waggon”’ as he terms it, until every bit of mz vchinery had been taken apart 
and explained to him with the view of proving its solidity. Abdul Hamid 
is no lover of novelties ; wireless telegraphy he characterised as an “ inven- 
tion of the evil one,’ and ordered out of his ee the experts who 
came to demonstrate its power, with orders never 


to bring the apparatus 
before him again. He will oppose its introduction into the Turkish 
capital. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE SEAGULLS 


The seagulls by the Thames are London's living barometers, and when 
grouped as seen here foretell the approach of winter 
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Huntley Wright as the Mountain Climber at the Comedy. 


Mr. Huntley Wright.—I sincerely 
hope that Mr. Huntley Wright has 
not made a mistake in leaving the 
world of musical comedy, where he 
had crowned himself quite a king, 
for he is disappointing in The Moun- 
tain Climber at- the Comedy. The 
play, adapted from the German by 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, is not a master- 
piece by any means. We have seen, 
ad nauseam, the husband who goes off 
on what I believe is vulgarly known 
as the ‘‘randan” and then has to tell 
a lot of lies to explain his escapade. 
The idea is very rarely funny, and I 
have never quite understood why a 
farce built out of it should be popular 
in England, for the point of view is 
in the main quite un-English ; -but we 
have certainly had it:done ia a very 
much more amusing way than in The 
Mountain Climber at the Comedy. 


Streatham Burlesqued.— Mr. Wright 
plays the part of a commonplace little 
man from Streatham who 
in order to have a good 
time in Paris and to satisfy 
his wife’s desire for him to 
be great pretends that he 
is a great’ Alpine climber. 
As a matter of fact he has 
never been in the Alps. He 
writes long letters to her, 
cribbed from a well-known 
Alpine book, the appear- 
ance of whose author on 
the scene complicates the 
situation. Mr. T. B. Ald- 
rich once remarked that in 


some sections of society the air was so rarefied that life became 
The same may be said of The Mountain Climber ; at 
anyrate, Mr. Wright is scarcely.at home on “the peaks and 
He is splendidly supported 


impossible. 


the silences’’ of unmusical farce. 


In the Revue at the Empire 


by Miss Lottie Venne as his foolish little 


wife, Mr. Graham Browne 


knickers. t 
entertainment is not very lively. 


Mr. Wright as a Priest.—Mr. Wright 


is far better in the picturesque 
little curtain-raiser by Lloyd 
Osbourne and Austin Strong 
called The Little Father of the 
Wilderness in which he plays 
the part of an old priest from 
Canada who is brought home 
by Louis XV. simply to answer 
a bet as to whether Niagara 
is four miles high. The little 
priest is very disappointed, 
but he is raised to a pin- 
nacle of greatness by encoun- 
tering in the King’s chamber 
the great French soldier, Che- 
valier de Frontenac, who de- 
clares him to have been the real 
maker of France in Canada, 
so that Louis bends the knee 
to the little man in an un- 
wonted accession of gratitude. 
Mr. Wright presents a moving 
picture of the little 
priest, with none 
of the mannerisms 
which have cha- 
racterised him at 
Daly’s and which 
he unhappily dis- 
plays in The 
Mountain Climber, 
Mr. ~Charles 
Bryant is excellent 
as Frontenac. 


as the real 
mountaineer, Miss Grace Lane and Miss 
Dora Barton as his stepdaughters, and by 
Miss Margaret Halstan as a Swiss maid in 
But the general result of the 


“ HAMLET ” 


Robertson. 


BURLESQUED AT THE EMPIRE 


Mr. Harry Grattan as Mr. Martin Harvey, Mr. Arthur Playfair as Mr. Tree, and Mr A. H. Brown as Mr. Forbes- 


Mr. Playfair is absolutely phonographic 
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Ellis & Walery 
MISS MARIE DAINTON AND THE BURLESQUED SCOT 


“Mrs. Grundy.”—Mrs. Ryley has 
done many charming things in her 
time, but Mrs. Grundy is not one of 
them, for the play, like the lady after 
which it is named, is a mass.of worn- 
out conventions. Happily it gives Miss 
Gertrude Elliott. a splendid chance. 
She plays the part of a girl, a heiress 
who pretends to be a grass widow in 
order to have a reasonable sort of life. 
The idea is not new, for Frank Stock- 
ton did something of the same kind 
in The Late Mrs. Null. Miss Elliott, 
however, is quite delicious. Mr. Robert- 
son plays the part of a parson in love 
with her on rather tragic lines, and on 
the night that Isaw him he was not 

quite sure of his words, which 


ey, did not add to the gaiety of 


4 the occasion. There is-an 
extremely clever child in the 
play—fortunately played bya 
little boy — Master Herbert 
Hollom, and Mr. Sydney 
Brough is capital as an old 
soldier. 


“Seagull Point.”—The 
Ayenue is in a state of such 
complete wreckage in the 
process of being transformed 
into The Playhouse for Mr. 
Maude that the layman won- 
ders how it.can ever be itself 
again. The whole interior 
has been gutted, and if you 
are passing that way of a 
night you will hear the siz- 
zling roar of many lamps. 
Mr. Maude meantime has 


been working round the suburbs in Beauty and the Barge. 


The Queen and the Tiger.—By a curious coincidence 
November 22 was the day on which the Prince of Wales shot 


his first tiger (a nine-footer) in Jaipur 
and on which his mother went to the 
Hippodrome to nurse her first tiger, a 
little ten-weeks-old creature which was 
born in Paris. The Queen was im- 
mensely interested although the little 
animal tried to tear her lace. 
When the Italian Circus per- 
formed at Buckingham Palace 
the little elephant would insist 
on sitting beside the Queen 
because in an_indiscreet 
moment she had fed it. 


“Cinderella.”—There is a 
boom in Cinderella this Christ- 
mas; which is not astonishing, 
for the story is essentially 
Christmassy. It will not only 
be done at Drury Lane but 
will be produced as a chil- 
dren’s ballet at the Empire for 
a series of holiday matinées. 
A new version of the popular 
old fairy story has been devised 
by Mr. Wilhelm, the music 

being largely selected 
» from popular and 
3 operatic sources. Due 
regard will be paid to 
the familiar legend, 
but it is intended to 
make the comic inci- 
dents a strong feature. 
The ballet will be in 
four or five scenes, 
playing for about an 
hour. In it the de- 
| lightful Mdlle. Genée 
will be Cinderella 
(just think of it !) and 
Mdlle. Zanfretta the 
Tairy Godmother. 


Ellis & Walery 
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The Cinderella of Drury Lane Pantomime. 


MISS MAY DE SOUZA 


This pretty girl has been selected to play the part of Cinderella in the forthcoming pantomime at Drury Lane. The part would naturally have fallen to 
Miss Marie George had she elected to go to the Lane this Christmas 
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FINE SERIAL STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By EF. 


CHAPTER XNXI.—continued. 

he next day passed as was the 

custom, and six o'clock was fast 
approaching. 

Indeed, my Lord Charteris was 
already in his chair on his way to 
Gooseberry Lane; by the time he 
reached there Mr. Beauclerc was alight- 
ing from his, and already Sir Thomas 
Trevor, Sir Toby Spencer, Lord Raw- 
don, Heathcote, Peter Twiss, Meg, and 
some other ladies of the theatre were 
assembled in the garden, where the 
supper table was being laid by Jess 
and Godfrey. 

These gentlemen were only too 
pleased to accept an invitation, the 
more so that since the episode of the 
jewels Pamela had studiously refused to 
see any of them but Beauclerc, and the 
whole pack were but too anxious to 
do her honour and make her fully 
believe that none harboured a thought 
of her being guilty of the theft. 

But none of them had counted on 
meeting Lord Charteris in Pamela’s 
house. The hunchback could scarce 
credit his senses as he saw the earl 
beside him, heard his suave voice in 
his ear. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


Aymar Mathews. 


No wonder he beamed on everyone. 
Eyen now as she entered the garden he 
made his way alone, as if by right of 
precedence, to her on the steps, and 
tendering his hand to clasp hers gave 
her such a glance of mad possessiy eness 
as did not escape Harlowe’s jealous 
watching or the hunchback’s either. 
“Hist, Lord Charteris,” whispered 
Pam laughing, “I went to Cagliostro’s 
yesterday and he bade me beware of 
light fingers. Your pardon ”—she with- 
drew her hand. 
“But, Pam, you've bade me here to 
let me know how much you love me?” 
he gave back in an intense whisper. 


“Aye,” she answered very seriously. 
“That I have. How much I love 
you !”’ 


And Pamela, laughing still, tossed 
her fan into his hands and came tripping 
down the steps into the midst of her 
guests. Everyone present save one or 
two could have sworn such a token 
of a lady’s favour meant but one thing 
only. Asis common everyone rose with 
the tide; everyone pooh-poohed his 
own estimate of Charteris, and since 
2am smiled on him concluded he must 
be a gallant of the first quality; all 


“Mr. Beauclerc, I have the honour, 
sir,” tendering his snuff box, and then 
resnapping it with a We ceaey air of 
surprise, “ Gad, sir,empty! I’mso poor 
even my snuff box lacks one pinch. 
Will you favour me?’ 

The poet handed his box without 
a word. 

“YT thank you, sir, ‘pon honour | 
I'm poorer than ever, Sir. 

“You jest, my lord,” said Beauclerc 

coldly, waiting for the other to proceed 

on his way. 


near a wayside inn. 


put up at the inn. 
Charteris. 
who has once loved her. 
London, makes her 


do; 


“No, sir, I swear I belong to the : 
not permit herself to encourage. 
Jews, sir, body and soul; if they could 
sell me they would ; ‘but Gad, sir, 


nobody Il have me!” 
Charteris laughed with a charming 
gaiety as he filliped dismissal to his 


[ae | 
SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


The beautiful Pamela visits Tamworth Fair and is per- 
suaded by a Mr. Heathcote to join his travelling theatrical 
company. The coach of Sir Thomas Trevor is upset 
His wife ; 
Lady Betty Wyndham; and Lord Charteris and others 
Lady Betty is in love with Pelham 
Pamela has a stormy interview with Pelham, 
She leaves with Heathcote for 
début at 
becomes a successful actress. 

tures Pamela goes to Harlowe House for Christmas, 
and there meets Charteris, the penniless gambler, and 
the Duke of Harlowe whom she loves deeply but will 


Pamela discovers the earl helping himself to the Harlowe 
jewels, but cannot for safety’s sake denounce the thief. 
Instead she leaves the house almost at once with duke 
and earl severally in pursuit. 
attempts Harlowe succeeds in seeing Pamela and getting 
the assurance of her love for him. Then she bids him 


After several ineffectual 


made much of him, all laughed at his 
jests, applauded his witticisms, con- 
ciliated his haughty airs, admired his 
splendid cynicism and his absolutely 
offensive airs of superiority. 

Pam noted all this; her eyes 
sparkled and her cheeks flushed, and 
she urged it on the more with her own 
caress of manner, word, and deed until 
Harlowe and Beauclerc, both looking 
on, were at their wits’ end to imagine 
the cause of her hilarity and her ardent 
desire to make of Charteris the honoured 
guest among all the others present. 

She placed him opposite to herself, 
however, at the supper table, not, as he 
had hoped, at her right hand. Harlowe 
sat there and Beauclere at her left. 

“You put me far from you, mistress,” 


his niece and ward, 


Covent Gurden, and 
After numerous adven- 


On Christmas Eve 


chairmen, while Beauclerc remarked ena tiatieo tony tie waiertow vardaw nents iceporne said the earl abashed as he took his seat. 
sarcastically, “Is Lady Betty dead, desnatches aimncesenvenitoninvitelGhartenieioniiie sane “That I may gaze the better 
then?” hour upon you, my lord!’’ she answered 

“Sir, 1 vow I know not. When la radiant. ‘There were toasts to the King, 


Congreve bids me to sup with her I’m 
not thinking about your Lady Bettys ! 
You remember what I told you when we encountered in the 
woods at Harlowe? Well, sir, I sup here to-night—express, 
inyited by the mistress of Sweet Acre !” 

“So do I,” responded the hunchback drily. 

“*Pon my soul, |] am more in favour than I dared to hope, 
since the poet is asked to meet me.’ Charteris bowed low, 
the sneer on his handsome lips fiercer than ever. “ Zounds! 
Mr. Beauclere, even if a lady is a thief or a player, what can 
I do so long as she pleases me and I please her?” 

With an insolent smile and a second profound bow the earl 
entered the garden, so possessed with joy and triumph that it 
seemed to him he trod on air. 

Once within he met Harlowe. They eyed each other 
distantly ; each had thoughts of his own, but neither uttered 
a word save the conventional mention of the other's title. 

Charteris felt himself upon that pinnacle where he could 
look down upon all his quarter of the world and smile serene, a 
conqueror and a king; for he never doubted that all here were 
bidden to behold how Pam was taking him into favour—and in 
the riot of his imagination she was already in his arms, 
her mouth the willing prey to his kisses. 


eee ee | 
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Queen, and Royal Highnesses ; to every 
soul present, and many who were not. 
When there came a lull in the merriment, ‘“ Now,” said Pam, 
“pray you a bumper; fill up your glasses to the brim, and will 
ye all drink to the success of my new play?” 

“The new play!” Up went the shout from every throat 
there, heartfelt and vociferous. None drank. deeper than 
Charteris, but Harlowe scarcely touched his wine. His glance 
was on Pam. To him there was something unnatural, unreal, 
theatrical in her whole aspect; the very crimson on her cheeks 
he could have sworn was false. 

“Who's the lucky dog of an author?” cried Twist. 

“"Tis not to be known who writ it till it has been acted,” 
answered Pam. 

“What's the plot?’ exclaimed Charteris, leaning forward 
over the table goblet in hand and noting the flicker of the 
golden light in the amber as he spoke with the air of a 
connoisseur in wine, women, and plays too. 

There was a haughty assurance in the gazé which he fixed 
on Pamela; an arrogant if slightly-veiled masterfulness and an 
unbounded if covert impudence. Not a gallant present but 
would have rejoiced to kick him out of the room; not a lady 
but would have clapped hands to see it done. Yet for the while 
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The Wumour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


SCENE: IRISH HOTEL 


Jackson (whose boots have not been cleaned): | say, waiter, | left my boots outside the door last@eht and they have not 


been touched 
Waiter: Make yer moind aisy, sorr; ye cud lave yer gould watch and chain outside an’ no wan wud touch ’em 
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his little world smiled blandly on Lord Charteris and he was 
supremely at his ease. 

“The plot of the play,” replied Pamela, “runs this way: I 
wanted to rehearse it to you to-night and see what you all 
thought of it.” She spoke ‘slowly, and to one who loved her an 
effort was apparent in her speech; yet she went on quietly in 
an even, deliberate tone. 

Tis ina prologue and four acts. The prologue shows a 
fisherman’s cabin on the shore of one of the sea islands yonder 
toward the coast of France; in it live -the fisherman, his wife, 
and daugliter, a girl of sixteen. There comes a noble gentle- 
man for sport and lodges with them; the fisherman presently, 
lured from his honest calling, listens to great tales of all the 
gold that’s made by smuggling between France, England, and 
Holland. Ina brief time the smack forsakes the fishing trade, 
and the man and his wife and daughter, partners together with 
the nobleman, are doing a thriving business in wines, hides, 
tobacco, and the like. Money i is made quickly and plentifully ; 
the wife dies; the girl is wooed by the nobleman. She loves 
him Pamela's s voice sank to the faintest whisper, and its 
intensity of pathos thrilled every listener. 

Charteris, still lazing back in his arm chair, regarded her 
steadily through his long lashes, not in the least embarrassed or 
annoyed but rather, it would seem, with keener enjoyment in 
his mien. 

“Loves him,’ continued Pam with a sigh, 
plighting of their troth the first curtain falls. 
again we have the scene of a smuggler’s cave on the main 
coast ; the real character of the smack has been discovered by 
the coastguard; they surround her, loaded to the water's edge 
with goods as she rides at anchor in the cave where the 
treasure lies hidden a 

Charteris raised his glass to his lips and sipped leisurely. 

“The chief guard gains the rocky height opposite to the 
cave; he is shouting to his men below in their wherry what to 
do when a shot is fired from the cave and the guard falls dead. 
In-the cave are three—the fisherman, his child, and the noble- 
man who loves her. (Guess who fired the shot.” 

There was a pause; the curious instinctive apprehension 
brooding over the whole company grew deeper than before. 
Meg alone ventured with a nervous giggle to say, “the girl 
did.” 

“Nay,” said Pamela, “’twas the noble gentleman who did 
the deed. But no quicker had the powder-smoke cleared 
away than he is into the cave’s mouth screaming, ‘ Ho! there, 
guard, guard! I say, here’s your murderer, here’s your smuggler 
caught red-handed.’ And he gives over the fisherman to the 
law 1 notwithstanding all he and his daughter say. But while 
they are chaining the fisherman the noble gentleman runs to 
the inlet at the rear and signals the smack back to Holland, 
and off she goes, him the gainer by twenty thousand pounds, 
and the second curtain goes down on a gibbet with the 
girl's father, whom she loved better than her life, a-swinging 
from it.” 

Charteris sipped again, but his hand was not quite as steady 
as it had been. 

The poet watched him narrowly, so did Sir Thomas Trevor. 

Dudleigh’s gaze never quitted Pamela’s face. 

“Next we have her serving as barmaid at an inn; the 
nobleman comes there to meet fine ladies and gentlemen—one 
of the former he is wooing for herfortune. The fishergirl and he 
encounter; she implores him to set her father’s memory right ; 
he will not ; she threatens to tell the fine lady of his evil deeds ; 
he seizes her and, as she persists, draws his dirk to kill her 
she, supple of wrist and strong, wrests the weapon from him as 
he opens the spring door beside the fireplace to an underground 
passage to the sea and attempts to thrust her into it, and so 
out of his path for ever, for the passage leads to the smuggler’s 
cave and the sea and is known to this noble gentleman of old. 
In defending herself she wounds him; terrified and believing 
herself a murderer she escapes to London, and presently obtains 
employment in the playhouse. She rises to fame, fortune, is 
the idol of the hour, but ever at her heart the dread doubt of a 
man’s life being to her charge. She is loved’”—again Pam’s 
sweet voice sank lower—‘‘and she loves, but will not confess 
it, for she feels the double stain upon her father. At last she 
meets the noble gentleman, far from dead ; encounters him at 
a fortune-teller’s, “and again, his passion for her but redoubled 
by time, he seeks to make her his. She scorns him. Again and 
again they meet, and at Christmas-time find themselves guests 
beneath the same roof. Up to his crown in gaming debts the 
nobleman obtains the key to a box containing the family 
jewels of the owner of the house, and has just taken them from 
their place of supposed safety when the fishergirl confronts him, 
seizes his plunder, rings the great bell in the tower, and when 
the company come in the nobleman fastens upon her the theft, 
as he swore he would unless she would become his 

A confused inarticulate murmur began to be heard. 
Charteris smiled superior still; there is a blindness more blind 
than even sightless eyes; he actually still believed himself in 
her favour. 


“and on the 
When it rises 
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Pam put up her hand to make silence as she spoke on. 

“Oh,” cried she, all her wrath and grief, long pent, bursting 
every bond, “the fisherman was my father, my father that I 
loved, my father that I swore I'd right before 1 died, my 
father "—sobs rent her and she shook from head to foot— 
“that Pelham Earl of Charteris made them hang up on 
Chilton Hill for the crime he committed. Oh my God! my 
God! I’ve told it! I’ve told it! He was innocent.” 

Charteris laughed and shook his head compassionately. 
“Tt is a lie,” said he softly, “but well to be heard.” 

Harlowe gave Pam over to Beauclere’s care and sprang to: 
face Charteris across the table, dashing in his face the ready 
glass of burgundy. 

“It is the truth,” cried he. 

Plhe truths cried every throat there. 

“A lie! a lie! an infernal lie!” shrieked Charteris wildly, 
rising and unsheathing. ‘“ This woman is mine, and ‘tis because 
of her jealousy of Lady Betty Wynd 

Harlowe was at his throat before he could finish the word, 
both his strong hands clasped around it. 

“You damned intriguing blackguard,’ he said in a low 
quivering voice, “I promised you at White’s in the presence of 
most of these gentlemen here I'd fight you yet although you 
eluded me then, and | promised you that ’twould be for the: 
cause of a nameless girl you maligned before us all then. It is 
—but by Heaven and its God, not nameless now or ever to be, 
but Duchess of Harlowe as soon as she will. And now, sir,” 
flinging the earl down into his seat, “name your place and 
time and weapons. Iam at your seryice.” 

“Nay,” cried Pamela darting betw een them out of Beauclerc’s. 
hold, “you must not fight for me.’ 

“ Aye,” said the duke, “my lady, ‘tis for you I must and 
will fight to the death. Lord Charteris, | await your pleasure.” 

The earl roused himself and answered with an admirable 
coolness as he rearranged the general disorder of his attire. 

“The woods near the ‘ Greene Shippe’ at Tamworth on the 
day after to-morrow at sunrise ; rapiers, at your pleasure.” 

“Tam suited,” replied Harlowe. “Save that you put off 
the meeting forty- eight hours too long. Yet I will wait on 
your w ishes, and midnight of Monday “will find me galloping 
post-haste to Tamworth Woods. I shall be there when you 
arrive.” 

It was quickly settled that Rawdon and Sir Toby should be 
Harlowe’s seconds while Charteris was fain to put up with 
Heathcote and a young baronet named Rousby so newly come 
up to town as to be eager to be second to anybody who might 
need luis services. 

Arm-in-arm with this newly-made acquaintance Charteris. 
quitted the Sweet Acre with profound bows to everyone present, 
apparently not at all embarrassed by any of the incidents of 
the evening. 

Godfrey held open the gates for him and chirruped for his 
lordship’s chair, heard him bid good night to Sir Charles. 
Rousby and also say lew to his chairmen :— 

“To the ‘Tub’ as fast as your legs can fetch me and then 
back to St. James’s and send Pink on the instant. A moment's 
delay and I'll split the face of you into ribbons.” 


CHAPTER XXN1T. 


WHY SHE LOVED HIM. 


hen Harlowe turned back into the garden from bidding 

the last guests good night he found her standing by the 

table where the candles were ‘elimmering and dipping to their 

sockets with a small box in one hand and a lozenge in the 
other. 

“What is’'t, sweet?” he said, his heart too full for attempt 
at utterance of its deepest thoughts. 

“*Tis something I had minded to take to put me out of the 
world in case you had shrunk from me because of—my father.” 

Harlowe looked at her and put out his hand. ‘ Give it to 
me, Pam,” he said in a tone of quiet command. 

fay,” said she, “I'll keep it—since you are bound to fight 
Lord Charteris; if any harm befall you—I will join you. She 
replaced the box in her pocket. 

“That will you not,” cried -he, putting in his hand and 
drawing it forth and then tossing it high over the gates. ‘‘ Pam,. 
nothing will befall me, my girl.” He: took her hands in his. 

“Oh,” said she, wistful and anxious, ‘‘ Charteris is the best 
swordsman in Europe. He knows tricks that are devilish, and 
no honest gentleman fights him on an equality.” 

“T’ve no fears, my sweetheart. God! All the world is full 
of joy and peace since now | know your history of what stood 
betwixt us.” He laughed a little. 

“And you care not ?”’ murmured she, withdrawing from him 
a step 

“Aye, but I do care; I am glad that ’tis as ’tis so that you 
will be the more willing to come to me for shelter, protection, 
and love.” 

“ But if aught should happen you on Thursday ?” 

(Continued on page 324) 
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THE RETORT COURTEOUS 


Bill (after listening to highly improbable story): Oh! | bileeve yer all right, Jimmy; but—mind yer—there’s ’undreds of 


thousands as wouldn't 
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The Conjurer. By Barry Pain. 

eS i rarely indulge,’ said Mr. Moffatt, a little man of very 
respectable appearance. 

3ut you must,” said Mr. Saul, the builder, who could have 

produced an excellent monograph on * The Uses of Geniality in 

Business.” “ You must take one with me, just to oblige me. I 

make it a personal matter.” 

“Well, in that case——” 

And Mr. Saul held the door of the private bar open for 
Mr. Moffatt to enter. It was a comfortable little bar in a house 
famed for its respectability.’ Indeed, working men in the district 
had been known to avoid it, in spite of the excellence of its 
liquor, on the ground that it was kept too much like an adjec- 
tive cathedral. Mrs. Howe would liave it so. 

It was Mrs. Howe herself who exchanged opinions on the 
weather with the two revellers and took Mr. Saul’s order. 

“The way I put it to the committee was this,” said Mr. 
Moffatt. “I said, ‘ Here we have Mr. Saul. We know who he 
is and what he is. He’s on the spot, and any member of the 
committee will have no trouble in looking into the thing.’ ” 

“Very true,’ said Mr. Saul, who had got the contract. 

“On the other hand, so I put it, we have this London man. 
He may be all right, and I don’t say he’s not all right, but what 
I do maintain igen 

Here the door of the private bar opened and there entered 
a man whose face was a-—symmetrical and whose skull was the 
wrong shape. He wore a frowsy overcoat uate from one pocket 
he produced a pack of cards. His hands were clean and well 
kept. His voice when he spoke showed signs of education and 
refinement. His general appearance suggested that he did not 
lead a good life. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he said. “I hope you will 
pardon this interruption. 1 should like, with your permission, 
to show you a few card tricks. If they are to your satisfaction 
you will perhaps give me a drink and the price of a square meal, 
of which lam much in need. If you think the remuneration 
too high I shall be happy to take the drink. Ido not ask you 
to bet on cards or to——"’ 

“Don’t you worry those gentlemen,” called Mrs. Howe, 

“else I shall have to put you out.’ 

“Tt’s all right, Mrs. Howe,” said the genial Mr. Saul. “ What 
do you say, } Mr. Moffatt? Shall this fellow do his turn?” 

‘Mr. Moffatt thought it might be interesting. 

“Thank you very much, gentlemen,” said the conjurer, and 
opened out that pack of cards like aconcertina. The cards in 
tlie middle should have dropped to the floor, but did not. 

‘Very ingenious,” said Mr. Moffatt. 


“ 


-as plainly as_you see it here.’ 
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The conjurer did several other tricks, commonplace enough 
to the expert but novelties to Mr. Saul and Mr. Moffatt. As he 
did his tricks he talked freely. He had seen better days; he 
had played at Sandringham. Mrs. Howe from the other side 
of the bar corroborated. She believed that was true enough. 

‘And now, gentlemen,” said the conjurer,” from tricks we 
proceed to riddles. Can either of you gentlemen tell me what 
the governor of North Carolina said to the governor of South 
Carolina?” 

Mr. Saul laughed and took the hint. Presently the conjurer 
had his glass and also half-a-crown from Mr. Saul (who, it will 
be remembered, had got that contract) and a shilling from 
Mr. Moffatt, who within reasonable limits did not wish to be 
left out of anything. ; 

“This is very good,” said the conjurer. 
one or two more for this.” 

“ Hold hard,” said Mr. Saul, “IT want just to ask you a ques- 
tion. How did you come to take up this kind of thing ?” 

The conjurer became serious. “I was a Spiritualist and 
a medium,” he said. “I found myself doing what was 
impossible and that frightened me. Now I only do what ts 
very difficult.” 

“Don’t be silly, my man. No one can do what's impossible, 
You show us a few tricks you've got ready and very well you 
do them. But supposing I asked you for something that really 
was impossible—something which you could not lave e€ prepare od 
beforehand—say, for instance, if I told you to show me the nine 
of diamonds up there on the ceiling.” 

The conjurer closed his eyes a moment. “No good, 
said, as he opened them again. “I stopped to think; that was 
what was wrong. If I could have gone straight at it you would 
have seen that old ‘Curse of Scotland’ up on the ceiling just 
And with these words he drew 
Saul’s inside coat pocket. 


“T must show you 


the nine of diamonds from Mr. 


© To tell the plain truth,” said Mrs. Howe when the conjurer 
had gone, “1 don’t much like that man coming about the place. 
He was in here one day and I think he had had a little to 
drink; at any rate, I would give him nothing but a eal soda. 
Then he was talking about doing the impossible, So I showed 
him this cake-stand with the elass shade over it and I said, 
‘Give us the ace of spades inside that,’ and you may believe me 
or not, but in a flash that card was there. He never went near 
the stand himself.” 


“ Of course, Mrs. Howe’s word is to be taken,” said Mr. Saul, 
“but it’s easy enough to explain. It’s simply this—what they 
call hypnotism.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Moffatt agreed, “that is what they mostly say,” 
but there was no note of sincere conviction 1n his voice. 


THE CHARMS OF NATURE AND THE SWEETS OF COMMERCE 


The beautiful valley of Broc in Switzerland is now the centre of a very important industry, the manufacture cf Cailler's chocolate. The business was established in a very 
small way in 1819, but there are now 2,000 people employed, and more than half the chocolate imported into Great Britain is made there 
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If you calls to-night you can take my ’usband 


He: Madam, | am collecting for the drunkards’ home 


I’m very pleased to ’ear it, young man. 


She: 
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The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.’ The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


» qhich have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts 
to study the earlier tssues. 


many bad things as he can and thinks of all the worse things which 
he hopes to be able to do when he is older. This is called the 
age of innocence. Next we come to the time when the boy has 
become a man and is doing all those things which he thought 
of before when he was too young to do them. This period is 
the prime of life. Lastly, old age is reached, when man is 
feeble and spends his time thinking over his past life, regretting 


First Prize of One Guinea 
Paradise Regained 
An artist employed in repairing the properties of an old 
church in Belgium, being refused payment in a lump sum, was 
asked for details, and sent in his bill as follows :— 
1. Corrected the Ten Commandments — - - = {1 10 0 
>. Embellished Pontius Pilate and put a ribbon in 


lis bonnet : i : : is E Se WaT the wrong things he has done and wishing he had not been 
3. Put a New Tail on the Rooster of St. Peter- and quite so bad. This is what we call dotage.”—Mrs. Toogood, 
mended his Comb - z x . : AS es ney Arley Parsonage, \ orthwich, Cheshire. 
4. Re-plumed and Gilded the Left Wing of the Very Witty 
e Guardian Angel - Gainer ios Be GOO During the long Pitt Administration Charles Fox, being in 
5. Washed the Servant of the High Priest and put opposition, made some severe remarks in the House on the 
f carmine on hischeek == = = = 5 Fes We dk quality of the Government gunpowder. This so incensed the 
6. Ree Bearer ce two Stars, and cleaned Bee eae head of the War Office, Mr. Adam, that he promptly sent a 
7. Roanated the Flames of Purgatory and restored ene Osta tos aS - eee tock piace ule nes aie 
ae f 3 % cts 2 a ne wounded, but not severely enough to prevent him remarking as 
8 a fie Hismeeet Hell patie Nolen / the others gathered round him, ‘ You'd have killed me, Adam, 
: asia Betneat Somieae ti eeeoe ‘f vou hadn’t used Government powder.”—C. R. Fletcher, 
Oe ae left hoof, and did several Baars 61, Howard Road, Clarendon Park, Leicester. 
jobs é ( - - - - - 5). 146) 
g. Re-bordering the Robe of Herod and re-adjusting - Ready Killed 
his Wig - % : i Bate aie GOED aS An English resident at Shanghai having made a good dinner 
10. Put new Spotted Dashes on the Son of Tobias from a tasty but unrecognised ‘dish called his cook, Wun Hoo, 
and dressing on his sack - 5 i es Oia 8 and congratulated him on the excellent meal. ‘I hope you did 
Tels Cleaned the Earsof Balaam s Ass andshod him - 0 9 0O not kill one of those dogs to provide the soup,” jestingly 
12. Put Earrings in the Ears of Sarah 5 e SEROUOy 2 remarked his daughter, referring, of course, to the pariahs which 
13. Put a New Stone in David's Sling, enlarged the ise haunt the Chinese streets. Wun Hoo made a solemn gesture 
Head of Goliath, and extended his Legs - Se LO 8) of dissent. ‘No killee dawg, missie,” he explained, ‘him 
14. Decorated: Noah's Ark Sie e z Oi 0 alleddy dead when | pickee up.” —Miss Williams, 1, Downside 
15. Men the Shirt of the Prodigal Son and cleaned Crescent, Haverstock Hill, NW. 
nis eats - - - - - - - - O15 : 
__P. Sylvester, Summerfield, Warham ie 3 Night Caps 
"Road, Croydon. Tele) An American landing at Liverpool was asked by the 


A Matter of Veracity 
The Rey. John Allen, a 
Methodist preacher, grand- 


~ Our Illustrated Chestnut. 


customs inspector if he had 
any tobacco, spirits, or 
other dutiable articles in 
his trunk. He assured the 


father of Madame Nordica 5 Pe " : eee 
was a zealous attendant at i il \il | | | | | | nee officer that he had nothing 
camp Seoereae See es HH | | iit ‘ AY but his wearing apparel, but 
ns use | Hil WH} | \ ay search disclosed afew small 
that he came to be known EY Va A | ee tore Wanda.) lhe 
as ‘ Camp-meeting John.” i \ | tH off iat a saa Tt ae 
One day he meta gentle- ti | Cer ees OMS 
s pS Fs i] We you had only wearing 
man well known for his | Ae See dG! OU 
quick wit who, as they i HIV att pecan Sages These?” 
shook hands, said, “ It gives pas ake prints sttnats 
ee caret pleasure fe grasp feelicd the a GUIS Se 
22 ne aes raveller, ‘‘ Guess ey're 
the hand of an honest man. pee ae See oS ete 
“Camp-meeting John” re- ney ee D ODS. Si; 
plied, “I wish | could say By ay 1, Dunley Villas, 
the same.” Quick as a sin field. 
flash came the retort, ‘‘ You Mistress and Servant 
could if you told such a Mistress (sarcastically to 


lié as I did’—E. G. T., 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Crossing 

Charles: James, my lad, 
a donkey wished to cross a 
river. There was no boat, 
the donkey could not swim, 
the bridge was away, and 
the river too deep to wade. 
How did the donkey cross? 
James: Sorry, but you 
can’t catch me with that 
chestnut. You expect me 
to say, “‘ Give it up,” so that 
you can reply, “So did the 


A schoolboy who was 


i, 
(Por : \\\ 
WY 


6 
. 


departing domestic): And 
now that you are going, 
Jane, permit me to say 
that I hope you will leave 
in the orthodox style; that 
is, | mean, in a proper con- 
veyance. You remember 
when you came your 
mother accompanied you 
with your box in a wheel- 
‘barrow. Jane (serenely) : 
Yes, mum, I know; but | 
am going to leave in a 
motor car. My new master 
and mistress are coming to 
fetch me; in fact, they are 


i, 
Tit 


Ing 


to the front gate and wait 


other donkey.’ Charles: Not i meni Kf of 3 
at all. ‘Teaia the tildes we \ mn a\\ Hi | i pe already waiting a little way 
a way, and so it would be, 1] ] | | RII III) t if I We | i down the street. I just 
a very simple way.—Miss VAT ANE eure si, WM) by i] nay. eas oy ae anne 
Highway, Sutton Coldfield. Hi il i Wt il | | il Ma ONES ee pues AG tee 
| All) NW pointed): But why on 
The Three Ages of Man | MW | i \ | earth didn’t they drive up 


\ 


told to write a paper for there? Jane (blandly): 
his master on the three Because, mum, I expects 
ages of man sent in the THE MAID’S SOLILOQUY they thinks folks would 
following : “ Man begins by think they were visitors 


being a boy. During this 
time of his life he does as 


Oh, you giddy young thing! You're going to flirt with the major to-night, you know 
you are, and you ought to be ashamed of yourself; 
you wicked, wicked girlie! (And all we say is, 
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here.—A. Lang, 29, Meadow 


but you’re not, not a little bit, x 7 i 
Road, Shortlands, Kent. 


Bless her playful heart!) 
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AAunley BUXTON 05 


Suspicious Old Gent: Are you sure you are blind? You haven’t got the demeanour of a blind man 
Utter Fraud: No, sir; | used to ‘ave, but | was so ’ard up onst that | ’ad to sell it 
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Society im Town and Country—Week by Week. 


Prince Arthur of Connaught.—Prince Arthur of Connaught, 
despite all rumours to the contrary, is not to take the Garter 
fact being that he is already 
Kaiser's 


to the Mikado, the 
represent Kang Edward at 
January. Notwithstanding the 
somewhat strained relations, 
existing latterly between the 
Courts of Berlin and St. James’s 
the young Prince has contrived 
to make himself very popular 
on his recent visits to Germany. 


However, the Kaiser has got 
over his resentment that no 


more important member of the 
Royal Family was sent to the 
Crown Prince's w edding. 


Strained Relations. The 
English relatives, on the other 
hand, agree to ignore his Im- 


perial Majesty’ S interference in 
the matrimonial affairs of the 
young Duke of Coburg, and the 
situation has become much 
easier, and Prince Arthur was 
the bearer of a cordial message 
and a Balmoral stick from King 
Edward to his nephew on the 
occasion of his last trip. Of 
course, the gossips are busy 
making matches on_ his behalf. 
In Berlin it is hoped he will one 
day marry the Kaiser's only 
daughter, Princess Luischen, but 
those better informed assert that 
he will shortly be betrothed to 
the Duké of Cumberland’s 
youngest daughter. 


Much-travelled.—The 
troubles of travelling have little 


effect’ upon Lady Alex Bez iuclerk, who is going out to Ceylon 
in the Himalaya with her mother, 
Amongst other journeys she has made was one to South 


about three years ago with Lady 
Morpeth, Lady Grey, and Lady 
Victoria Grenfell. She is the 
younger daughter of the duchess, 
and her brother, Lord Osborne 
Beauclerk, is next heir to the 
dukedom. Lord Osborne was 
in the 17th Lancers, but left 
that regiment and is now in the 
Teoma, Lady Alex is one of 
the few subjects who might con- 
ceivably drive down Rotten 
Row in a four-in-hand. Though 
she could not personally exercise 
the privilege she has only to per- 
suade her half-brother, — the 
present duke, to claim it and take 
her with lim. A former duke 
exercised it when he attended 
Queen Victoria’s coronation. 


Lord and Lady Iveagh. — 
Nobody can be surprised at 
Lord Iveagh’s promotion in the 
peerage. His hospitalities are 
princely and so are his public 


charities. The King himself has 
been his guest at Elveden and 
was royally entertained there, 


though his wealthy host person- 
ally cares nothing for sport and 
little for society. Pictures and 
tapestries and the things of art 
are the interests that attract the 
new viscount, andas Lady Iveagh 
is also artistic in her sympathies 
their home is unique as a treasure- 


house of taste. The show feature 
of Elveden is, of course, the 
magnificent Indian hall, copied 


from an ancient temple. 


the 


» bocked to but the end is not yet, 


silver wedding in 


Dietrich 
THE NEW GRAND DUKE OF LUXEMBURG AND HIS WIFE 
Duke Wilhelm has just succeeded his father, the late Grand Duke Adolf, who died 
a few days ago at the great age of cighty-eight. He was born in 1852 and married 
in 1893 the Infanta of Portugal, Princess Maria Anna of Braganza, by whom he 
has a family of six daughters 


Albans. 
Africa 


the Duchess of St. 


THE 


COUNTESS OF FLANDERS AND GRANDCHILDREN 


In the front and centre are Prince Albert and his sisters, the Princesses Marie 
and Stephanie, children of Prince Karl of Prussia. At either side stand Princes 
Leopold and Charles, sons of Prince Albert of Belgium 
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Thirteen Titles—The litigation over the millions of the late 
Sir William Brooks must come to an end some day I suppose, 
though 
reverse in the courts the other dav is a step. towards it. 


Huntly’s 
The 
Marquis of Huntly as everybody 
knows is a Gay Gordon, but 
superstitious people say he will 
never have any luck inthis 
world since he is the bearer of 
thirteen territorial titles. His 
ancestors wielded great terri- 
torial influence, but his own is 
rather circumscribed, for al- 
though he still lives at Aboyne 
Castle, the huge old family seat 
with its turrets and battlements, 
most of his great estates were 
sold by him some years ago to 
his late father-in-law. There 4 is 
a strange irony in the fate of 
Aboyne. Less than HORS) years 
ago large additions were made 
to the castle, already eS large 
for a peer of straitened circum- 
stances. Having no children of 
his own Lord Huntly’s heir is 


Lord and Lady 


his. brother, Lord Granville 
Gordon, whose only surviving 
son is in the Scots Guards. 


The elder son was accidentally 
killed six or seven. years ago. 
The Willoughby Wedding.— 
The date has not been officially 
announced, but Iam told De- 
cember 6 has been fixed for the 
wedding of Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby. He has hada long 
run as a bachelor, though some 
ten or twelve years ago it was 
=reported that he was engaged to 


Miss Muriel Wilson, and I was assured quite recently there was 
actually an engagement which lasted for a week or two. 
Willoughby is one of those quiet, serious people who regard 


Lord 


their duties as inseparable from 
their privileges and who are as 
slow to neglect the one as to 
abandon the other. He has 
already had a great deal of ex- 
perience in the management of 
the family estates, and when he 
succeeds to the title will take 
his father’s place as if he had 
grown into it. Those who know 
him best say he deserves every 
favour that fate or fortune can 
bestow. 


Motor Nerves.—The Duchess 
of Manchester's latest iliness is 
said to be the result of teo much 
motor-riding. What with the 
noise and vibration and the effect 
of the chill air upon the facial 
nerves | am surprised there are 


not more society follk laid up 
with similar troubles. There is 
no American duchess who has 
been .the victim of so many 


stories as her grace of Manchester. 
But then I suppose these are 
inevitable in the case of every 
runaway match, and the duchess’s 
match was, if not a runaway one, 
at least the next thing to it, for 
neither her parents nor the duke’s 
mother knew anything about the 
wedding till it was over. The 
duchess was quite a bundle of 
contradictory characteristics. She 
was said to be intensely artistic 
and an athletic philistine, to 
be religiously minded and the 
owner of a stud farm and 
racecourse. 
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Society Pictures at the Kodak Gallery im the Strand. 


SIR GEORGE NEWNES, BART., M.P. (By Sir Samuel Hoare, Bart., M.P.) LORD KELVIN (By; Lady Kelvin) 


Mr. E. T. REED OF ‘*PUNCH” (By Sir Samuel Hoare, Bart., M.P.) 


MR. FRANKFORT MOORE AND CHILD THE EARL OF TANKERVILLE IN HIS WORKSHOP 
By Mr. F. Frankfort Moore By the Countess of Tankerville 


There *s a remarkable exhibition of kodak pho:ographs on view at the Kodak Gallery, 40, West Strand. Queen Alexandra sends ten, Princess Victoria five, and the peerage 
is largely represented. Other pictures from the gallery will appear next week. Thanks are due to the clever amateurs for permission to publish 
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THE TATLER 
AS THE FASCINATING LADY’S MAID 


MISS GABRIELLE RAY 


ee 


gr 
> 
> 


Foulsham & Banfield 
is not an Americ 


at the Gaiety as the secretary of the orchid-hun 


MISS RAY MASQUERADING AS HER MISTRESS 


Miss Gabrielle Ray, who is playing the part of Susan, maid to Lady Betty Clarridge, Lord Framlingham’'s daughter, the heroine of ‘*Lady Madcap,” 
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THE TATLER 


IN “LADY MADCAP” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE. 


4 
8 
FY 
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oulsham & Banjiela” Foulshain & Ban a 
AS A SAILOR ie MISS RAY AS HERSELF aos 


adences might suggest, but is quite English. She made her first impression in London by appearing as the maid in “The Girl from Kay's"; then she appeared 
© passed to the Prince of Wales's Theatre 


as her curious c. 
rand from ther 
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The Last Nights of Italian Opera at Covent Garden. 


The Opera.—We are alas ! within sight 
of the close of the opera season. Its per- 
formance has been better than its promise 
—instriking contrast to a late unlamented 
and much-bepufled effort elsewhere. As 
the season progressed we were favoured by 
one new artist and then another, so that 
we have been asking “ourselves how such 
excellent singers and actors have escaped 
coming to England before. I am certain 
some of them will have to come back 
again, for London cannot afford to Jet them 
squander their powers on their native 
Italy alone. 


Signor Battistini—One of the greatest 
discoveries after Zenatello, the tenor, is 
Signor Battistini, who made a tremendous 
impression at the Sunday concert for the 
Calabrian sufferers. He is what 
few operatic artists are, “a fine 


figure of a man.’ He sings 
magnificently and he has the 


intelligence of a goodactor. The 
Calabrian concert was such a 
huge success that I should not 
wonder if an operatic concert on 
Sunday were tried again, for 
the London “Sawbath” is so 
dreary even if you go tochurch in 
the evening that people are glad 
of anything to break its mono- 
tony. I wonder who was respon- 
sible for the appearance of the 
names, “ Lady Julius Wernher” 
and the “Earl of Plymouth.” 
The Earl of Portsmouth we all 
know at the Opera—does he not 
sit in the lounge with a big cigar 
between the acts?—but who is 
the “ Earl of Plymouth’’? 


The German Theatre.—Some- 
thing quite unusual in drama was 
presented at the Great Queen 
Street Theatre last week in 
Flachsmann als Erzicher, a 
comedy of a German Board 
school. It concerns a pedantic 
old hypocrite of a head master who has 
got round him a band of teachers whose 
lack of capacity for their work is apparent 
to a fool, but who are suitable for 
his purpose because they do not seek 
to unmask his shallowness and deceit. 
One of their number, however, sees through 
the head master, and being a source of 
anxiety to that worthy is likely to suffer 
dismissal. The inspector now turns up, 
discovers Flachsmann’s hypocrisy, dis- 
misses him, and establishes the young 
teacher in his place. The piece is bril- 
liantly acted, every member of the cast 
contributing a finished and _ realistic 
picture of the character he impersonates. 


MR. 


WILL MUSGRAVE 


Who goes to Hull for his third pantomime 


The Bank-clerk Composer.—Mr. Rhys 
and Mr. Vincent Thomas (the composer 
who is a bank clerk) have aspired to high 
things in Gwenevere, the “ new Celtic music 
drama” produced at the Coronet Theatre. 


SIGNOR BATTISTINI 


OF COVENT GARDEN 


This picture shows him in Aida 


It is an ambitious attempt to preserve the 
traditions of classical English opera, and 
in so farit is to be commended. The book, 
however, is literary rather than dramatic, 
and the music is not strong enough to 
make amends,’for it too often lacks the 
power to impress. The cast was a very 
good one, the best work being done by 


H.W, Barnett 
MISS FEBEA STRAKOSCH 


Who is singing at Covent Garden 
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Mr. Whitney Tew as Merlin and by Mr. 
Robert Cunningham as Sir Launcelot. 
Mr. Vincent Thomas is young, and the 


_ three years spent in composing Gwenevere 


have, 1 am sure, fitted him to do some very 
good work in the future. 


Miss De Vere.—Miss. De Vere, who is 
appearing in the “ Revue” at the Empire 
and whose portrait appeared last week, is 
an American, and unlike most girls was 
trained for the stage. She played the 
football girl in a travesty on Mr. George 
Ade’s successful play, The College Queen, 
creating a football craze on the stage. 
She was once presented with a medal and 
prize for representing “the most perfect 
figure and face and type of an American 
girl.” She is to appear in Mr. Edwardes's 
next production at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre. 


A Pantomime Comedian.—The music- 
halls will soon feel the loss of their 
“ artists’? who are booked for pantomime. 
For instance, Mr. Will Musgrave, who is 
appearing at the Metropolitan in Edg- 
ware Road, is due at Hull for his third 
pantomime, for he is a great favourite 
there. He has been seven years upon the 
stage and is booked to the end of 1910. 


A New Musical Club.—So many are 
the evidences of increased interest in 
music on the part of Londoners that 
one is not profoundly astonished to find 
that a new musical club on a large scale 
has quietly sprung into being, by 
means of which some of the musical 
enthusiasm may be focussed. It is 
called the London Musical Club 
and Bureau, and its headquarters 
are at 24, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
They include a hall seating 350 
people, numerous large, bright re- 
ception-rooms, refreshment - room, 
smoking lounge, and artists’ room. 
Membership is not confined to 
musical artists; it also embraces 
that even larger public of music- 
lovers. Sunday evening concerts (free to 
members) form one of the attractions. 
Mr. Frederic Hess (director of the Play- 
goers’ Club) is the chairman. 


A New Soprano.—Miss Evelyn Vern- 
ham, a young soprano, made her London 
début ten days ago at the banquet of the 
Mercers’ Company. She sang, among other 
things, a song specially written for her by 
the Rev. J. Baden-Powell, “I am a Little 
Milking Maid,’ with the greatest success. 
Miss Vernham is the daughter of the 
professor of music at King’s College, and is 
thus in touch with the musical world which 
is so difficult to conquer. 


MISS EVELYN VERNHAM 


A new soprano 


Die eAdele Eke 
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The Fish-catching Cormoran , Hippodrom 
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Campbell & Gray 


The cormorants at the Hippodrome have been brought from the heart of China, The Chinese fishermen use them exactly as a sportsman uses a retriever; that is to say, they 

catch the fish by diving into the water and fly with the booty in their beaks to the fisherman, who is poised ona long bamboo barge. There are four cormorants at the 

Hippodrome. A bucketful of small fish is first thrown into the water and the birds retrieve them one at a time as described. Afterwards a trout is put in, and as it is too 
big for one cormorant two birds assist one another in retrieving it, swimming towards the barge so that the fisherman is able to take it out of their mouths 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 
for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. 
All the letters in this Competition must be sent to the 
Kodak Editor, Tur TaTLer, Great New Street, London, 
and all photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, 
will be returned immediately if accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed envelope except those we desire 
to retain for publication. For these we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 

each for the copyright. Every photograph must have 
plainly written on the back the name and address of 
the sender and a clear description of the subject. Only 
one photograph may be sent at one time. The negative 
is not required. It is a condition of this Competition 
that all photographs retained are the absolute copyright 
of THE TATLER. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have 
pleasure in highly commending the following subjects :— 

‘“ After the Storm,” H. C. Tress, Carmichael Cottage, 
Woking. 

“ Anticipation,” R. Wyatt, Town Mills, Chobham. 

“Still Life,” E. B. Upcher, Narboro’, West Norfolk. 

“The River Mole,” C. E. Lyell, Army Street, 
Clapham. 

‘* An Indian Homestead,” Corporal A. Martin, Royal 
Dragoons. 

“ Manchurian Cart,” T. J. Graham, Tientsin, North 
China. 
‘‘The Pier, Jersey,” Miss Bayne, Parade Road, 
Jersey. 

‘“Peasant Woman,” A. F. Royds, Brizes Park, 
Brentwood. 

“Mums,” J. Lyon, Hungerford Terrace, Crewe. 


THE EXALTATION OF KITTY 


First Prize—Miss E. M. Goddard, East Street, 
Farnham, Surrey 


‘Sheep Drinking,” Major E. F, Becher, Pittville, 
Cheltenham. 

“The Lily Maid,” E. H. Graham Stirling, Comrie, 
N.B. 

‘Swiss House of Parliament, Berne,” H. G. Sibley, 
Wandsworth. 

“A Quiet Spot,” Miss M. Perker-Jervis, North 
Jesmond House, Newcastle. 

“November Mist,” F. Eagle, George Lane, South 
Woodford. 

“Tangier Guide,” Lieutenant W. Molley, H.M.S. 
Vulc n, Malia. 

“ Bird's-eye View of Cairo," Miss A. M. Spratt, 
Hollywood, Dundrum. 

‘“*Under the Old Oak,” E. Abrahams, West View, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

“Norwegian Fishing Smacks," Miss R. Archer, 
Sloane Court, S.W. 

“JT am Ready,” Miss B. Kelley, Ireton House, 
Cheltenham. 

‘‘The Morning Drive,” C. Winter-Wood, Kenwick, 
Paignton. 

“A Happy Family," Miss F. Williams, Cuddra, 
Ccrnwall. 

“ Staircase, Blois Hall," Miss M. Stanger, Ladbroke 
Grove, W. 

“Statue of William the Conqueror,” F, E. A. Shep- 
herd, Bath. 

“Engine with Bogie Wheels," G. F. Helm, Wells, 
Somerset. 

‘““Can He be Laughing at Me?” Miss Bayley, 
Dickens House, Broadstairs. 

«Forty Winks,” Mrs. V. Jubb, Vineville, Shanakiel, 
Cork. 

“A Storm Rising,” Mrs. Birch Jones, Burgh, 
Lincoln. 

““A Venetian Canal,” L. M. Baker, New Basford, 
Notts. 


WINTER SCENE IN OLD VIRGINIA 


Second Prize -Mrs. D. Cleland Brown, 16, Drayton Green Road, West Ealing, London 


ICE CAVE, GRINDELWALD 
Fourth Prize—W. H, Stapley, 69, Warwick Road, Maida Hill, W. 
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THE OLD, OLD STORY 


Third Prize—Miss Sayer, 35, Albemarle Street, W. 


HAPPY CHILDHOOD 
Fifth Prize—F. J. Catchpole, Maycroft, Henley Road, Ipswich 
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THE WALKING BEAR NOW AT THE HIPPODROME 


Drawn by Cartom Moore-Park. 


This black bear is introduced by Herr Sawade in his remarkable performance at the Hippodrome’ with bears, tigers, lions, and boarhounds. This 
particular bear walks almost as erect as a man. Like all bears it has a real sense of humour and is the clown of Herr Sawade's fierce helpmates 
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The Bran Pie—“All cam Raise the Flowers Now.” 


The other day I looked into three novels taken at random 

from a reviewer's heap, and the look gave me an unpleasant 
shock. It is not that Icame on anything repulsive or ugly ; the 
shock was that of selfishness perhaps. The three books were 
all so good in their way, and yet not by authors in the first 
flight of fiction, though two of them had some name and all 
some experience. But to anyone who writes for a living it was 
not altogether welcome to see how well, on the whole, other 
people t taken at random did their work and how very hard it 
is becoming to rise above tlie standard so often attained. 


here was a novel of 
historical adventure, a 
novel of English society, a 
novel of American _ life. 
The author of the first 
really knew something of 
his period, the other two 
had really observed the life 
around them. The charac- 
ters were in the main real 
and human, and the style 
succeeded in telling pretty 
much what the author 
wanted. This does not 
sound like high praise, but 
to one who has either 
written or reviewed fiction 
it isa great deal. Then I 
turned to the old yolumes 
of a magazine which was 
its day an embodiment 


in 
of literature supported by 
a group of men whose 


names were great then and 
are considerable in literary 


history now. Good 
heavens! what ragged 
refuse most of the stuff 
was. How much easier it 


must have proved to bea 
genius then, when almost 
any one of the reviewer's 
heap of novels would have 
made an oasis in the desert 
of the dead magazines. 


Ye I do not suppose that 
the average of human 


intellect and ability is 

higher now than it was then. It is rather that educated 
people now cannot escape literary influences. Books are 
hurled at our heads, and some of them stick there. Our 


newspapers, not content with bombarding us with the doings, 
great and little, of all the world, from Russian massacres to 
American millionaire eccentricities, leave atlases and encyclo- 
yeedias and libraries, fixed and circulating, on our doorsteps 
with the milk. Moreover, these books are useful, frequently 
valuable; they really add to our knowledge. Probably this 
flood of general information sometimes kills a delicate genius 
as the open air will wither a frail exotic plant. But to a talent 
of respectable strength this tide of print is a food and a stimu- 
lant. Most of us begin by writing because we have read, and 
before we have won experience we echo other people’s thoughts. 
Many quite excellent writers never have a distinctive style at 
all; they never pen a page that you could pick up in the 
wilderness, without title or author's name, and unhesitatingly 
ascribe to its writer. In the old days these people would have 
read little and not written at all, and their present places would 
have been filled by the feeble foll of the time—sickly sentimen- 
talists and long-winded romancers. 


here is quite as much poor stuff written now as there was 
formerly, but it is on better models. Unpleasantly sexual 

tales are at least inspired by the French, which has a good 
effect on their workmanship. Sherlock Holmes has begotten 
a race of stories which at least present ingenious puzzles , and 
The Dolly Dialogues have had a countless progeny of talking 
dollies, the most wooden of which have a hint of grace. Mr. 
Stanley Weyman’s shabby swordsmen have founded numerous 
and wealthy families at home and in the United States. All 
this is not new it may be said. The great, and even the merely 
popular, authors of the past were imitated to death. The 
difference is now that the authors so often know their business. 


Some time ago one of thé last survivors of Whig culture 
lamented the general ignorance of the present day : as shown 
in conversation at dinner tables and speeches in the House of 


trom Steereograpa Copyrigtt, Underwood & Underwood, London and New York 


THE PERILS OF THE AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHER OF TO-DAY 


This picture shows one of the many risks the modern American photographer has to run for 
the sake of a few dollars. This particular one is seen at work eighteen stories from the street 
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Commons and other manifestations of the governing classes. The 
complaint was exaggerated; the governing classes of England 
have always enjoyed a generally healthy ignorance. ‘There are 
no such prodigies of learning and eloquence now as Macaulay 
and Gladstone, but neither of these great men would be taken 
as remarkable for accuracy or fairness. One of the most con- 


spicuous features of their wide knowledge was the number of 
things they knew which—as the American has it—were not so. 
On the w hole, it is better that a man should be frankly ignorant 
than immoyably prejudiced. 


why the 
classes do 


‘The reason 
governing 
not now know history is 
because the problems of 
the past have been largely 
worked out. To the genera- 
tion of the first Reform Bill 
the Civil War and the Bill 
of Rights were of real 
moment. The Roundheads 
and «Cavaliers fought once 
more as Whigs and Tories, 
Liberals and Conservatives, 
middle - class traders and 
country gentry. There was 
a Whig history and a Tory 
history, and they did not 
agree. Now it is only a 
politician here and there 
who studies history, but he 
does so presumably for facts 
rather than for arguments. 
And meanwhile the aver- 
age of general know- 
ledge is higher, and that of 
general style very much 
higher , than before. It must 
be. so, for the number of 
books and periodicals is so 
enormously larger. Even if 
the quality of much of the 
output is very low yet this 
has its value. Style is 
formed quite as much by 
warning as by example. A 
writer Anchined to certain 
defects of manner could not 
do better than read an 
extreme instance of his own faults. Many an author conscious 
—as a good writer must be—of an effective style will read over 
the imitators of his early favourite and murmur the consecrated 


phrase of thankfulness. 
Great, or even good, writers are almost always omnivorous 
readers. Their instinct finds its proper mental food— 
often in the most improbable quarters. The general improve- 
ment in the style of our fiction is simply due to the enormous 
variety of literary matter which it is hard for an educated man 
to escape from tasting and which anyone with the literary 
instinct devours eagerly. The only trouble to a literary man 
is the fear that in this multitude of minor excellences he will 
have to choose between striving unnoticed in the crowd or 
making himself a popular following by conspicuous bad work 
suited to the lowest taste. It is an unpleasant choice—to 
starve honourably or barter self-respect for an income. Eyen 
the popular authors have to make their election or at least give 
a divided allegiance to the high gods while burning incense at 
the baser shrines. 


If most of those who write our tales 
Are creditable second best, 

The very good may have their sales, 
But what about the rest ? 


Too many authors such as these 
May suffer like too many cooks; 
Nor will it earn their bread and cheese 
To buy each other’s books, 


O Tennyson! we must allow 
Your little rhyme is true indeed; 

We all can raise the blossoms now, 
For all have got the seed. 


The seed of style, the wo-ld must grant, 
Fair is its flower of white or red; 
Unluckily we find it can’t 


Be used for making bread. Ross. 


ADRIAN 
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s°Tis Dogged that Does It”-Work and Play. 


BRIDGE 
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THE ART OF LIVING. By Harold Ohlson. 


Lady Emily had thrown aside the morning paper with a 

gesture of impatience. As there was nothing in it that 
interested her she suggested that I should amuse her by reading 
aloud my letters while she ate toast. Seeing no obstacle—I had 
read them all previously—I selected two and held them up 
before my sister. 

“The first two present us with 
announced. : 

“Start with the third,” suggested Emily. 

“Not a bit,’ said I firmly. “The first is a demand for 
money, sanctioned by the law of the land, a portion of the sum 
being required for the maintenance of homes for the destitute, 
commonly called workhouses.”’ 

“You remind me,” said Emily in a far-away voice, “ 
mayor.” 

“The other is from the vicar asking me for money to give to 
an aged parishioner to keep her from the workhouse. To put 
the matter in a nutshell x 

“That's right,’ nodded Emily. 

“T must provide money to build a workhouse, and I am also 
expected to provide money to keep people out of it.’ 

Emily was eating her toast so quietly that I considered at 
last I held her attention on a grave matter. 1 continued— 

“Tf I consider the problem i in all its ramifications Bs 

“JT shall go out,’ said my sister firmly. “What's in the 
letter without a stamp, Johnny?” 

I abandoned an impossible task with a sigh of regret. 

“Tt is from your aunt,’ I explained, regarding the envelope 
with some bitterness. 

** She’s your aunt, too,” 
the blame. 

“We share her,” I admitted. 

“ Read it, Johnny.” 

“The first and third pages are illegible. As she relies on me 
to pay the postage I cannot see w hy she crosses the writing. 
Page two I have been able to decipher, and on it she criticises 
the last three families she has visited, detailing the ridiculous 
way in which their domestic affairs: are managed, and how badly 
the children are being brought up.’ 

“Does she say she is coming to stay here?” 
anxiously. 

“Two pages are illegible,” 

“We are in the hands of fate,” 
‘But there’s one more letter, Johnny.” 

“That positively announces a_ visitor. 
coming for a few days.” 

“Who's Cholmondeley ?” 

“A most learned and able man. I have met him several 
times in town. In mathematics he knows, I believe, all that is 
worth knowing.” 

“How much is that 2’ “inquired Emily. 

“ He can juggle with figures as a conjurer with cards. The 
calculus has no terrorsfor him. His powerful brain preserves 
its balance even when dividing zero by infinity.” 

“Lor!” said Emily. 

“| have persuaded him to share our simple life fora few days.” 

Emily was carefully adjusting her hat before a mirror. 

“He cares for nothing but figures,” I warned her. 

“ He won't like me.” 

“ He'll be polite.” 

“He'll consider me as a—a vulgar fraction, or something. 

“He might soften it to a multiple that was the least 
common.” 

““T suppose he hates feminine society?” 

“ Naturally he prefers to talk on grave matters.” 

“Oh, you can keep your Cholmondeley,” cried Emily, and 
vanished into the garden. 

Now I knew my sister had an important matter to discuss 
with the gardener that morning. She had explained to me on 
the previous evening a scheme ‘for the better cultivation of roses 
that would have caused me some uneasiness had I not had full 
confidence in my gardener. He worshipped Emily, I knew ; 
but he also loved his roses. He would say, ‘‘ Yes, my lady,” 
and “Certainly, my lady ’’—but just at that time the moon 
would be in the wrong quarter, or the ground too wet, or too 
dry—and the roses w ould still bloom, as Heaven grant they 
may to the end of the world. 

But this visitor of mine evidently interested my sister 
deeply. Scarcely had a few seconds elapsed before she appeared 
again at the window in her big garden hat. She looks well in 
her garden hat. 

“What is he like, Johnny?” 

“Tall and handsome, 

“Ts he married ?”’ 

“No,” I answered, adding thoughtfully, “ Not yet.” 

“And he only takes an interest in mathematics?” 

“1 believe so. 

* Good gracious ! 


a social problem,” I 


of our 


said Emily, determined to apportion 


asked Emily 


I reminded her. 
said my sister solemnly. 


Cholmondeley is 


” 


she asked. 
” said I, 


exclaimed Emily, and disappeared again. 
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ITcould hear the gardener’s machine clattering over the lawn 
and thought that at last she had gone to explain her views on 
rose culture. But the mowing continued undisturbed, and 
presently she was back again swinging a flower between her 
finger and thumb and looking very thoughtful. 
* Johnny,” she began, “ that man is wasting his life.” 

Sale wouldn’ t agree with you.’ 
“T wonder,” said my sister slowly, 

I expect we shall hate each other.” 
“You'll be wearing that hat?” I asked carelessly. 
“For the garden, of course.” 
“ He'll be in the garden sometimes,” 
train of thought. 

“T don’t expect it,” 


Sip he vail agree with 
me. 


I continued, pursuing a 


said Emily. ‘IT suppose he'll spend 
most of his time in your study. You had better clear out the 
fishing rods and things and fill up the ink-pot. [Even in this 
lovely weather playing tennis or croquet would bore him.” 

“To such a mind the study lamp is more powerlul than the 
sunshine. The pen,’ I added after a moment’s anxious 
thought, “is mightier than the sword.” 

Emily g gently smoothed my hair. 

“You look quite hot,” she said soothingly. 

I was not hot. 

“Do you think he will enjoy himself here?” asked my sister 
presently. “He won't care for our simple pleasures.” 

“We can take him to hear the vicar preach.” 

“T said our pleasures,” objected Emily. 

“He is fond of fishing, and a good dinner is all that he 
wants to make him happy.” 

“T don’t like to hear you run your friend down behind his 
back.” 

‘I wasn't,” I exclaimed. 

“T think there is nothing so hateful as a man who is only a 
digestion,” explained Emily scornfully, ‘‘and I don't believe 
it of Mr. Cholmondeley. When do you expect him, Johnny ?” 

“Tam going to meet him at the station this afternoon.” 

“T shall come too,” said Emily, disappearing then so 
completely that I saw her no more until lunch. 

Her remarks during that meal led me to suppose that she 
had been thinking the matter out and had decided on a course 
of action. It was not, however, until we were driving to the 
station that I learnt any details of her plan. 

“T feel,’ she announced, ‘‘a sense of duty.” 

That worried me a little. I begged her to be careful with it. 

“History is full of such sad results from it. Look at the 
Spanish Inquisition and the—er—boy who stood on the burning 
deck.” 

“On such a day as this,” continued Emily, indicating the 
sunlit country with a sweep of her parasol,“ he would stop 
indoors doing sums.” 

“Some of us take our pleasures sadly, 

“Fle must- be guided to better things. 
Providence has sent him here for a purpose.” 

“T asked him for the fishing,” said I. 

“T have put away all the books on science so that he can’t 
read them. You'll find nothing in the smoking-room but jolly, 
laughable stories about all sorts of things.” 

“The stories in the smoking-room are often laughable—and 
about all sorts of things,” I remarked. 

“T intend to take him out in the car and teach him to play 
tennis and manage the punt, and we'll have some people round 
and dance on the lawn in the moonlight.” 

“You propose to use your personal influence over him?” I 
inquired a little anxiously. 

“Of course,” said Emily. “‘ ] want to put him in the sunshine 
and make him grow a bit. He shall blossom like a rose.” 

After all, it was not that Emily had forgotten her horticul- 
tural designs, she had merely altered the application of them. 
My roses were safe. Was my friend Cholmondeley ? 

We had arrived at the station, and far away a little cloud of 
steam heralded the approaching train. ‘Emily and I watched it 
silently for several minutes. 

“You think, then, his conception of life is faulty 2” 
presently. 

“T think it is horridly wrong,” answered Emily. ‘ We must 
draw him out of his shell; teach him not to waste the best years 
of his life over wretched books and figures. We might even 
induce him to fall in love——” 

“ We ?”’ I queried. 

“In a word,” cried Emily, disregarding my question, 
must teach him the art of living.” 

The train stopped i in the station and a passenger alighted. 

“Here he comes,” said I. 

lor a moment Emily stared stonily at the tall man with the 
long white beard and grave, thoughtful eyes who was walking 
slowly along the platform. 

“How old is he ?” she gz gasped at last. 

“ Seventy-five,” said I. 


” T reminded her. 
_ Johnny, I believe 


[inquired 


“we 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Conflicting Evidence. — Aithough | 
read more than a dozen accounts of the 
New Zealand vy. Scotland match I am 
still quite in the dark as to what 
happened at Inyerleith beyond the bare 
fact that the visitors won by 12 points 
to 7. I cannot remember a match re- 
garding which more conflicting evidence 
was offered by the newspaper scribes. 
On the one hand I learned that Scotland 
was unlucky to lose and that the New 
Zealanders were quite off their game ; 
on the other I was told that the New 
Zealanders. played the finest. football 
they have yet shown. The chief 
authority for the latter statement is 
Mr. Hamish Stuart, who is beyond all 
question one of the best judges of foot- 
ball in the country, and I should un- 
hesitatingly accept his version as correct 
if he could be regarded as an impartial 
witness, Mr. Stuart, however, is a 
Scotsman, and when _ inter- 
national football is concerned 
no Scotsman is above suspicion. 
In saying this I am casting no 
reflection on Mr. Stuart’s good 
faith, but an international match 
is such a tragically serious affair 
in Scotland that I should no 
more expect impartiality from a Scotsman when his country’s 
honour is at stake than I should have expected a judicial 
consideration of Mr. Stead’s views during the South African War 
from a crowd of maffickers. The fact, of course, is that none 
of us—Englishmen, Scotsmen, or Irishmen—can free ourselves 
from prejudice in any matter which deeply rouses our feelings. 


Buuarl 


E. GALLAGHER 


Captain of New Zealand 


Looking Below the Surface.—As I was not present at Inver- 
leith my opinion as to which of the 
conflicting, views is correct is, of 
course, valueless. The score, how- 
ever, told a story of its own which 
was quite independent of the per- 
sonal judgment of any of the reporters 
of the match; 12 points to 7 may 
mean an easy victory or a close 
fight, but these particular 12 points 
represented 4 tries. Now, whatever 
may be the value of a goal in 
theory, in practice the strategy of 


Rugby football is centred in try- 
getting, not in goal-kicking. If the 
worth of a try can be enhanced by 
its subsequent conversion into a goal 
all the better, but modern tactics— 
whether the Welsh three-quarter 
game or the play of the Scotch or 
Irish forwards—have as their primary 
object not the kicking of a goal but 
the crossing of their opponents’ goal- 
line. The perfect goal-kicker has not 
yet been evolved. But suppose for 
the nonce that in the match\at Inver- 
leith both sides had possessed: such 
a treasure, and that from each try a 
goal had been kicked; in that case 
the final score would have read : New 
Zealand 20 points, Scotland g—a 
result which could not possibly have 
been twisted into a narrow escape 
for the New Zealanders. 


New Zealand v. Britain. — 
A couple of months ago I 
suggested in these columns : 
that if the New Zealand vy. ; Folland 
England match were treated THE MAN BEHIND THE GAME 
on the same basis as test 
matches in cricket England 
ought to have the call on 
the services of the best players not only in England but in 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland as well. I see now that this 
suggestion has been made in another form elsewhere, and that 
the New Zealanders are willing to arrange a match against 
the combined forces of the British Isles. I very much doubt, 
however, if such a match will be played. One of the chief 
points of strength in the New Zealand team is its complete 
unity, while the weakness of most international fifteens is lack 
of homogeneity. “This confusion would be 
worse confounded if an attempt were made 
to reduce to a harmonious whole the dis- 
cordant ideals of England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


F. Dixon, manager of New Zealand 


Fouls at a Glance.—An excellent little 
book entitled Billiards: Penalties at a 
Glance has just come into my hands. It 
has been compiled by C.-V. Diehl, the 
well-known amateur, and is an admirable 
sixpennyworth. M.R.R. 


Folland 


THE FAMOUS: NEW ZEALAND RUGBY TEAM . 


The New Zealanders meet England on Saturday next at the Crystal Palace, and a great fight is expected in their second international match. The names, from left to right 
are: Back row—F, Glasgow, J. Wallace, F..Newton, A. J. Mynott ; second row—P. G. Deans, Hunter, G. W. Nicholson, W. Johnston; third row—C. E, Seeling, D. McGregor, 


G, D. Tyler, ——; fourth row—J, Duncan, C. 


E. Booth, W. D. Cunningham, F. Roberts; fifth row—Gille:t, A. S. Abbott, Dixon (manager), E. Gallagher (captain), 


J. W. Stead (vice-captain), W. S. Glenn, W. Machrell ; sixth row—S. J. Casey, A. McDonald, G. W. Smith, H. D, Thompson, O'Sullivan ; 
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Rie Ady: Bik 


“Well, at the worst, death—and I swear I'll have a parson 
at the inn if you'll come too. We'll be made man and wife 
if Charteris pricks me.” 

“Oh!” she cried, “ God forbid he harm you by even a hair.” 

“Dost love me truly, Pam? Dear, my life, thou hast never 
said it so quite exactly. Say it now,” pleads he importunate. 

“T do—I love thee! And thou’rt such a man o’ men I 
can dare tell thee, dear, how much the sum of it is, if so be it 
that I ever could measure it by speech. I love thee!” whispered 
Pamela, now standing under the mulberry tree with her lover’s 
arms about her, his eyes devouring her face. “I love thy hands 
because they are so capable and. strong and sure and swift to 
compass and enfold me; thine eyes that always look past me 
into my soul to see what’s writ there; thy heart that beats so 

safe for me; thy mind that thinks so tenderly of all my com- 
fort and my pleasure; thy soul that is clean and wholesome, 
brave and true; thy beauty, if thou hast any, which is doubtful,” 
she laughed tremendously in his embrace, “ merely because ‘tis 
thine ; in any other I'd not account it beauty most like. Ah, 
heart of me,” she faltered clinging to him and thus raising him 
into a paradise of ecstasy, ‘‘I love thee because thou first loved 
me, because thou art thou and Iam I], and for that God made 
me for thee.” 

“And me for thee,” whispered he. 

And now the dawn came creeping into the garden from over 
the river in the east and knocking at their eyelids. Harlowe 
turned from her slowly. 

Pamela went up to her chamber. 

It was not Godfrey who opened for either at gate or door. 
Godfrey was from home, no one knew where, the whole day 
long. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE PASSWORD. 


t may easily be imagined that Sir Toby Spencer lost no time 
the day following Mistress Congréve’s supper party and the 
untoward events that happened there in seeking out Kitty and 
imparting to her the news which her father had most judiciously 
kept from his family, of the duel to be between my Lord 
Charteris and his grace of Harlowe. 

When Miss Kitty heard this fact and the other, far more 
important to her, that her adored Toby was to be a second 
in the encounter, she uttered a scream so piercing as instantly 

called down both her mother and Betty to find out its 
cause. 

No sooner were they put in possession of the reason than 
Lady Trevor flew off to wrealx her opinions upon her lord and 
master, and Lady Betty into such a temper as was never before 
witnessed even by her friends and intimates. 

“ Charteris and Harlowe both to fight for sake of that play- 
acting jade, forsooth! Harlowe, that ‘had almost asked her to 
be his duchess.”’ 

“ Aye, coz, in thy dreams, doubtless, I swear; never other- 
wise,” cried Kitty. 


Our Seventeenth 
RULES FOR THIS SERIES in. 


If the Acrostic Editor cannot read 
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“Dream me no dreams, you little minx,” said Betty. ‘‘ Had 
it not been for this thief, this jewel- -stealing Cue ‘throwing 
herself into Pelham's arms last Christmas Eve I'd now be 
Countess of Charteris.” 

“Indeed you would not,” retorted Miss Kitty. “ Pamela’s 
no thief, and well you know it, and Charteris is a rogue of the 
very first water, for if the half that Toby tells me be true 
he is worthy of a yard of hemp and the highest gibbet in 
England. 

“Hold your tongue. You hussy!” cried Lady Betty, seizing 
little Kitty and administering to her as sound a shaking as 
five-feet-eight may to four-feet-ten. Dare to say one syllable 
more against Charteris and I'll trounce you harder yet.” 
Betty cast her cousin into the arms of Sir Toby and flung 
herself in a paroxysm of sobs upon the couch. 

“T dare say what I like,’ moaned Nitty, yet with spirit. 
“Have I not cause enough myself to weep and lament, and my 
Toby to be second at this woful encounter, and very like a 
ball to miss one of the principals and perchance hit him and 
leave me a sobbin’ widow before I’m married at all?” Sir Toby 
now quaked in his boots. ‘ Who's to take care of the sweet 
fellow, tell me that?” cried Kitty, “ when to-morrow at sun-up 
he arrives at the ‘ Greene Shippe —you mind it ?—at Tamworth, 
there to stand a target for earls and dukes to fire and slash at.” 

“Tamworth, the ‘Greene Shippe,’” repeated Betty, rising 
from the couch. “I do remember twas there Pelham was 
wounded by an unknown hand so long ago and went thence to 
France ; the place bodes him nothing but ill luck. Oh, I see it 
all, he will be killed—killed.” But when she saw that the pair of 
lovers paid but scant attention to her fears she went on more 
quietly, “I am going to Tamworth to the ‘Greene Shippe’ 

myself. I'll be there by sunrise too, and if the screams and 
shrieks of a lady can stop a duel then it shall be accomplished.” 

“Tl go too,” cried Nitty, smiling through her tears. ‘“ And 
if lungs can compass my Toby's safety then, Cousin Betty, Vl 
shout louder than you, my poor dear little Toby ! i 

“ Aye,” assented the baronet, “it might not be amiss. The 
fair can do anything with us when they set about it. Gad 
knows! MKitty, you know that.” 

Sir Thomas himself had determined to be present ; had 
already arranged to take the surgeons down from London in 
his own travelling chaise, and with this in view he left Harlowe 
House that afternoon for town little recking that his daughter 
and his niece would present themselves before him at the 
“ Greene Shippe”’ at dawn the next morning. 

Pamela see but little that day after the supper and the 
challenge. Harlowe wrote to her in the afternoon sending 
posies and sweetmeats and a box of pearls by his messenger. 

She wrote him an answer and pulled the rope for Godfrey 
to carry it when Jess came in to say that Godfrey had been 
away since dawn. One of the other servants had seen him 
come down from the garret, she thought, and make off toward 
the city just after showing out the last of the guests, and he had 
not yet returned. (To be continued} 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition 


delivered not later than first post on 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Octo- 
ber 4. THe Tarver will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 
and 42 respectively to those who solve 
the next largest number. It must be 
understood that no one can win more 
than one first, second, or third prize in the 
year, but the winner of a lower prize 
may try for a higher one. 

The uprights of the acrostics must 
be Sica exactly and no alternatives 
can be accepted. For the lights or cross- 
bars two alternative guesses may be sent, 
but only in the event of no competitor 
solving the thirteen acrostics according 
to the answers prearranged by the editor 
will other solutions be considered. It 
should be noted that when lights do not 
all contain an equal number of letters 
the latter increase or diminish in number 
systematically. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top 
of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 
nym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The 
real name and address must also be sent 


the solutions they will be disqualified. 
Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet, 
and the sheets should be halves of note 
paper. 

4. Answers to Acrostic 9, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THz TaTLer, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.,”’ must be 


Double Acrostic No. 9 


(Seventeenth Series) 


"Mong all those Christmas shows that soon will be 
This is a pantomime perhaps you'll see. 


1. Without this thing you would indeed 
Be at the mercy of your steed. 


2. A tool and a machine combined 
In joiner's workshop you will find. 


3. From the mainland cut by Kyles 
This island’s length is sixteen miles. 


4. Reverse to read the celebrated name 
Of Russian diplomat of lasting fame. 


. A tuné cr strain that’s played or sung alone, 
6, American wild ox now little known. 


7. Dear land, I loye you; for in you alone 
Can I forget the cares which I have known, 


un 


N.B.—In lights 2 and 6 the initials and last letters 
| fall outside the uprights. 
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Monday, December 11. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 


(Seventeenth Series) 


TS 10) A L 
HN (0) S>E A 
Za ee Nee Te ACen 
4 NEWPORT 
5 BN T R E B 
62S oO B E RK 
ines av oO N 


Correct answers to No, 6 have been received from: 
Aitchi, Aaron, Arosa, Aggio, Abacus, A. E. H., Ajanda, 
Almeria, Alnwick, Ajax, Bryn, Bandy, Bercon, Blawd, 
Bub, Bulbul, Brutus, black Rock, Bimbo, Bicho- 
Feo, Blackie, Cortina, Cateasa, Coomb, Clover, 
Cuthbert, Chips, Corrib, Chance, Colney-Hatch, Coclic, 
Caldan, Dita, Dumps, Dolabella, Daddy, Doge, Dumnorix, 
Dignity, Doune, Eliot, Esperance, Enos, Eastwind, Elim, 
Elms, Florodora, Forgue, Freda, Floski, Flosager, Fidelia, 
Fog, Fergy, Gwynfa, Glevum, Gceomat, Glycin, Heath, 
Hard-up, Hati, Heopoe, Hecila, Idle, Islander, Icnumen, 
Jacko, Joker, Ko, Kamsin, Kwati, Kee wee, Keys, Lanka, 
Leep, Lannie, Marne, Marv 1, Madju, Mudjekeewis, 
Marie, Macgregor, Maelfran, Mouth, Mink, Mother-bunch, 
Marion, Mumju, Merrymonk, Mars, ‘Mrs. Pinap, M, L. H., 
Novice, Nibs, Owen, Orion, Olly, Owlet, Outis, Our 
immie, Oak, Ouard, Puck, Pop, Phanta, Parkholm, 
rimavera, Pinger, Paddy, Pongo, Quixot, Regina, Roma, 
Roy, Rita, Ryde, Square, Salmon, Seeker, Southover, St. 
beat Sik Rip, She, Speedwell, Stede, St. Mungo, 
Snipe, Tamworth, Truth, Toddy, Theoc, Tina, Tomwin, 
Tobias-John, Usher, Ubique, Vadum, Violette, Victor, 
Wyst, None Washtub, Wear, Witchie, Wilmer, 
Wimble, Waimate, Windsor, Workitout, Yug, Yetmar, 
Yoko, Zulu, Zeus, Zimmy, Zara. 
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Notes om the Furniture of Yesterday and Toeday. 


Russian. Treasures. — There is little 
doubt that in the recent disturbances in 
Russia a good many fine specimens of 
furniture and probably a great many 
pictures have been destroyed. For many 
years the leading fine-art dealers of 


Europe have had agents in Russia search- 
ing for old French furniture and for pictures 
which have lain unappreciated in noble- 
The war with Japan 


men’s mansions. 


PERSIAN BOWL WITH OLD FRENCH MOUNT 


From the collection of F, W. Phillips, Esq., The Manor 
House, Hitchin 


and the concomitant internal state of the 
country led many of the more patriotic 
nobles to part with some of their heirlooms. 
Jewels have changed owners, and many 
other objects of art have found their way 
mostly to Paris. Fine old Sévres services 
and priceless vases have been privately 
sold. In London not a few brass can- 
delabra from Russian churches have come 
into the market; among these are some 
exquisite examples of Jewish metal design. 
Now that the massacre of Jews has assumed 
such grave proportions there is 
little doubt that much of the loot 
obtained from the houses of the 
rich will find its way westward. 
It was the same during the French 
Revolution, when the nobles de- 
ported their treasures for safety. 


Poplar and Elsewhere. — The 
poverty in Poplar and the East- 
end of London which has thrust 
itself under the nostrils of the 
mighty throws an_ interesting 
light on the art side of the life 
of the poor. The pawnshop has 
swallowed up most of the house- 
hold gods of the unemployed. 
But there is a marked difference 
between the value of the furniture 
of the poor in towns and the poor 
in the country. It is true that 
gradually the process of levelling 
is going on, but for all that there 
is more real value left even nowa- 
days in the cottager’s home, in 
which china and Furniture have 
descended from father to son for 
centuries, than in the cheap 
“sticks, as the owners facetiously 
term them, of the town-dweller. 
What the tallyman has done in 
clothing and in watches the hire- 
system has completed in furniture 
and china. Hence when the 
pawnshop looms in sight or when 
the bailills come upon the scene 


the real value is only too evident. On 
the other hand, the country cottage 
home contains many a treasure that the 
collector sighs for in vain. 


French Aptness.— One has only to 
study the shelves of the shops in Regent 
Street and Bond Street that sell modern 
china and silver and bronze ware to see 
how deftly the hand of the Trench 
workman arrives at a result seemingly 
unattainable by our own craftsmen. 
Wonderful inkstands and paper knives 
that are only fit to cut the newest poet 
or the leaves of The Arabian Nights—a 
thousand and one touches betray the | rand 
of the loving artist. It is not to be won- 
dered that the finer metalwork is so much 
sought alter by collectors when even the 
every-day articles present so dainty a show. 
Take, for instance, the metal mounts of the 
two handsome Persian bowls we illustrate, 
which are the work of the French metal- 
worker of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Even the Chinese, who are 
themselves collectors, have never imagined 
more artistic mounts to set forth the beau- 
ties of their wares than the elegant figures 
which support these two bowls. The 
bowls are of a slightly earlier date and 
are of exquisite beauty. The ware is 
perforated both in the borders and panels, 
and the pierced design is filled in with 
glaze. East and West meet in perfect 
harmony, and the European craftsman has 
lived up to the beauty of the Persian 
potter. 


Collectors’ Pieces.—There is always a 
fascination in pieces of furniture which have 
drawers in them. Readers of Dickens will 
remember when Pip went to Mr. Pumble- 
chook’s the boy thought the seedsman “a 
very happy man_ to have so many little 
drawers in his shop.” It is a lingering 
weakness we all retain in later years when 
we envy our neighbour with the finer 
American roll-top desk. Roomy cabinets 
of Jacobean days exercise the same eel 
over lovers of the fine oak furniture of the 
Stuarts and their continental contempo- 


OAK CABINET AND CHAIR 


From the collection of F. W. Phillips, Esq., The Manor House, Hitchin bs 
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raries. At the Manor House, Hitchin, 
there are many fine specimens which have 
been gathered together with a fine eye to 
their artistic merits. We reproduce an 
illustration of a cabinet suggesting Flemish 
influence and contemporary with the later 
Stuart days, when Holland and England 
came into close artistic contact. “More 


elaborate cabinets have panels with ivory 
squares in black and white, suggesting the 


PERSIAN BOWL WITH OLD FRENCH MOUNT 


From the collection of F. W. Phillips, Esq., The Manor 
House, Hitchin 


perspective of some Dutch courtyard. The 
accompanying chair with cane back and 
seat is typically late Jacobean of the days 
prior to William the Dutchman. 


Exclusive Designs. ——The West - end 
tailor with a fashionable clientéle makes 
a strong point of exclusive patterns for 
the jeunesse dorée for whom he caters. It 
would not do for the young scion of a 
noble house to have the same pattern in 


trousers as plain Mr. Somebody or. other 


of Peckham or Bayswater; at 
least, that is the theory. In furni- 
ture it isthe same. The lady who 
can adorn her boudoir with relics 
from Tibet in the knowledge that 
they are not to be copied for love 
or money by any of her rivals 
enjoys all the delights of artistic 
monopoly. W hen an air from 
grand opera comes down to the 
street piano and is wheeled all over 
the metropolis it becomes as weari- 
some as a cheap photograph of 
one’s most loved old master. There 
is something in exclusiveness in 
art, but where exactly to draw the 
line has puzzled half the living 
designers. Some have even fled to 
l'art nouveau, only to be cast into 
utter darkness where there is 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


Stained Glass Frivolities.—It is 
excruciatingly funny if only the 
designers could see it to contem- 
plate the ludicrous attempts of the 
builder of overmantels with useless 
cupboards and of bookcases with 
leaded glass doors. Swirling and 
meaningless kidney-shaped lozen- 
ges girt about with ruby and pea- 
green.glass are set into doors to 
the aforesaid articles of furniture. 
They might have some purpose if 
a night light were set within to 
illuminate them. A. H. 
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COMTI Sy. 


THE ANCEL AND THE HOUSE 


Hints on Dress & Beauty 


LonpoNn. 
y Dear Priscitza,—Is there a more 
vexed question on the face of the 
earth than that of women’s work? Like 
politics and religion it seems to serve 
periodically as a bone of contention, and 
never yet have I encountered two 
individuals who agreed over any 
one aspect of the matter, for that it 
isa somewhat hydra-headedsub ject 
you will allow. The days when 
women wept and men worked 
exclusively seem to have gone for 
good and all, and, indeed, the réles 
would seem to be reversed, for men 
are now complaining that they 
are being undersold by women 
who are not actually in need and 
who can afford to work for an 
impossible wage just to be able to 
provide ‘themselves with extra 
finery and luxuries. 

The selfishness of this course of 
action. speaks for itself and may 
account in no little degree for the 
present reluctance of the modern 
young man to marry the modern 
maid. But the crux of the whole 
grievance seems to me to rest in 
one point which the mere man has 
overlooked altogether—not  un- 
naturally —perhaps—namely, that 
such women not only undersell 
men but their fellow women, many 
of whom are quite as dependent 
upon their own exertions as their 
brothers. 

Another point which deserves 
notice is that women workers 
almost invariably go in for some 
definite training before they enter 
the lists whereas a large proportion 
of young men start on an indefinite 
career with no further training 
than that afforded by a middle- 
class education. 

Incidentally I believe the 
modern shrinking from the dis- 
agreeables of life is largely respon- 
sible’ both for the overcrowding of 
the lighter fields of labour and for 
the threatened extinction of the 
domestic servant. I wonder men 
do not invade the latter field in a 
body. They make much _ better 
servants than women, and one 
would soon get used to the incon- 
gruity of having one’s morning 
cup of tea brought by a house- 
man instead of a housemaid. 
May, then, the recent revival of the 
nightcap. be prophetic, I wonder? 
You remember how that delightful 
little person, Elizabeth, wrote to 
her mamma concerning the fasci- 
nations of the nightcap of 
Madame Ja Baronne—which was 
provided with side ringlets no 
less ingenuous than Elizabeth’s 
own surmise that the raison d’étre of the 
beauties of Parisian déshabille were due to 
the prevalence of the valet de chambre. 
Be that as it may, the arrival of the night- 
cap in our sober, reputable British midst 
is an accomplished fact. 


I have seen lately . 


in lhe Home 


some of the most adorable little head- 
coverings of finest lawn and lace all quilled 
and frilled and beribboned, and one 
actually and unblushingly disports clusters 
of wee shining ringlets on either side. 


DINNER DRESS 


Of black tulle with blue chenille spots ; gold-embroidered yoke and 


corselet of blue ribbon velvet (Rouff) 


In shape some of them are not unlike 
those quaint little bonnets of net or tulle 
which we wore, if you remember, during 
our schooldays at Neuwied for church- 
going, the good Moravian sisters evidently 
considering an ordinary hat too suggestive 
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of the vanities of a wicked world on such 
occasions. Personally I think there was 
much more that was eminently frivolous 
in a beruffled Dutch bonnet tied with pink 
ribbons under the chin than in the some- 
what stodgy millinerial creations. 
typified by the comprehensive Ger- 
man Winter-Hut. 

The blouse beautiful and the 
pretty petticoat—how difficult it 
is to keep pace with one’s require- 
ments in these two matters alone ! 
If women marched in battalions I 
am convinced that the morale of 
the whole body would depend on 
the individual consciousness of 
unimpeachable frou-frous. In equal 
degree a blouse of Paris may be 
relied upon as an unfailing ally at 
a moment of sartorial stress, and 
that it has saved many a situation 
I feel sure. : 

Now the high priestess of these 
two cults is assuredly Madeleine, 
149, New Bond Street, W. Herself 
French, every stitch of her work 
is characteristically French like- 
wise, and her prices are delightfully 
moderate. She is making a big 
speciality of a guinea blouse or 
shirt—such a garment, mark you, 
as the most fastidious could wear 
with pleasure. They are made in 
a variety of silks, louisines, pail- 
lettes, and kindred fabrics in the 
most beautiful French shades of 
colour, ivory and black, all 
differently fashioned and _ lined 
throughout. 

You will find nothing like 
them outside these enchanted 
showrooms, where, besides, there 
are some of the most lovely models 
for wearing for tea, bridge, or 
dinner. Fora guinea and a half 
you can get here a garment which 
your dearest friends will credit 
with three times the value, and 
the expenditure of three guineas 
will secure you a blouse propor- 
tionately beautiful. As to the 
petticoats Iam still dreaming of 
a beauty in rich blue brocade 
flounced with chiffon tucked in 
squares and adorned with star- 
shaped motifs composed of pale 
blue gauze ribbons run on very 
full and frilled and frilled and 
frilled again. Simple but very 
well-made skirts in glacé and 
black broché with double frills for 
one guinea are also admirable 
every-day possessions. Most won- 
derfully smart, too, are certain all- 
black jupons of brocade flounced 
with finely - pleated glacé with 
lovely borderings of waved laces. 
One has the most enchanting little 
diamond-shaped insertions of black velvet 
latticework, caught together with white 
silk and finished on either side by a 
little egg-shaped medallion with just a 
soupgon of mauve in its composition, — 
Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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The Well-edressed Woman—Notes on Jewellery. 


t is an old legend that all roads led 
to Rome. It is more modern to say 
that all roads lead to Charing Cross as 
the centre of the Empire, and when you 
are there you find the centre of the artistic 
jewellery world, namely, the Association of 
Diamond Merchants. Our representative, 
who was looking around for Christmas 
novelties, cailed at its showrooms the 
other day and asked to be shown some of 
the latest designs, and really we must say 
that for originality and design, coupled with 
good taste and delicacy, the firm seems this 
season to have arrived at high-water mark 
in Christmas presents. 
We hear a good deal about the great 
increase in the price of diamonds, and 
from the prices we have seen in many of 


the West-end shops we really think it must 
be so, but in comparing the prices of the 
Association we were surprised to find them 
quite normal. Upon inquiring the reason 
for this we were informed that it was 
entirely owing to the foresight of the 
board of directors, who purchased enor- 
mous parcels of loose stones when the rise 
began; consequently they are enabled to 
sell their goods at practically the same 
price as they did years ago. We selected 
a few of their newest things and have 
illustrated them in this week’s issue. 
Necklets and tiaras are the completion 
of every lady’s dress, and the Association 
makes a great speciality of this form of 
ornament, having an enormous stock vary- 
ing from £21 up to 2,000 guineas. We 


illustrate one of the newest, which is 
composed of the very finest double-cut 
diamonds mounted on platinum. It has a 
most lacy appearance and sits gracefully 
on the neck, and can also be used as a 
tiara; the price is £85. All well-dressed 
women now are beginning to wear ear- 
rings, and the Association is making a 


great speciality of them with pearls and 


diamonds, amethysts, and other precious 
stones. We illustrate three pairs only—one 
pair of pearl beads fitting close to the ear, 
of which the Association has a large stock 
from £10 Ios. up to £250 per pair; a 
pair of drop pearls surrounded with 
diamonds, the price of which is £95; a 
pair of oriental cut amethysts and diamond 
earrings for £16 16s. 


In the left-hand top corner is an artistic 


pendant mounted on platinum; this is 
composed of the finest double-cut diamonds 
and either emeralds or rubies with a pearl 
drop; the price is¥55. In the bottom 
left-hand corner is a necklet pendant, and 
facing it in the opposite corner is a most 
recherché emerald and diamond pendant 
with a pearl drop. 

The old craze for miniatures has re- 
vived again, and the Association, which is 
always up to date, is bringing this beau- 
tiful arnament within the reach of every- 
one. It has secured the exclusive services 
of two well-known artists, and produces 
a miniature pendant upon ivory, the size 
of the one we illustrate in the top 
right-hand corner, for £2 2s. The Associa- 
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tion mounts them in plain gold from 25¢s., 
in pearls from £3 3s., and in diamonds 
the same as illustrated for £20. We also 
illustrate a miniature surrounded by dia- 
monds as a ring which the Association 
supplies for £8 8s. 

Rings are made a great speciality of, 
and we illustrate two set with sapphires 
and diamonds at £18 15s. and £35 re- 
spectively. Motor car charms are made to 
any model at £1 7s. 6d. each. Of hunting 
ornaments there is a great variety. We 
illustrate one sample pin in diamonds in 
which the huntsman is enamelled in 
colours, £4 4s. each, also a new cats-in- 
basket charm in fine gold for tos. 6d. 

Before leaving, our attention was 
drawn to a collection of second-hand 


Jewels which the Association has 
chased during the past month. The Asso- 
ciation has compiled a list of them, 
which it will be pleased to send out to 
any of our readers who apply for it. In 
most case the articles are considerably less 
than the original cost price, and we would 
earnestly draw the attention of intending 
purchasers to this unique opportunity of, 
in many instances, securing a really beau- 
tiful ornament at an exceptionally low 
price. ‘The Association has just compiled 
a new catalogue with 6,000 illustrations, 
and has in stock a large variety of silver 
and electro-plated articles suitable for 
Christmas presents. The catalogue will 
be forwarded post free to any address 
upon application. 


pur- 
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MOTOR SPARKS-WEEK BY WEEK 


The Show.—F or the motorist last week 
there was but one topic of conversation, 
one centre of attraction— Olympia. The 
magnificent display was one to make him 
proud of the pastime, for he was fully 
aware that the enormous industry which 
has now sprung up in Europe and America 
owed its origin to the labours ‘of those 
pioneers who took up motoring as a sport 
and to whom the perfecting of the motor 
car was a labour of love. If only the 
people who glide about to-day in splendid 
automobiles knew of 
the trials and tribula- 
tions of the early 
motorists when they 
struggled with the 
first crude machines a 
better appreciation 
would be entertained 
of the enormous strides 
which have been made 
in a few years. Ina 
recent speech the Hon. 
Arthur Stanley, -M.P., 
chairman of the Auto- 
mobile Club, pointed 
out that the value of 
the motor cars now 
running in the United 
Kingdom is Over 
f£15,000,000, and that 
there is at least as 
much again invested 
in the industry. 


The Evolution of 


the Industry. — The 
motor industry is fast settling down to a 
commercial basis; the sporting element is 
declining, and all those quaint and odd 
little features which attached to it m the 
days when men followed automobilism 
more for the love of the thing than any 
monetary gain—all these are steadily dis- 
appearing. With their decline and with 
the simultaneous increase of public know- 
ledge about motoring a change w ill come 
over the character of the annual shows. 
3ut even yet there are humours and eccen- 
tricities innumerable 
to be found in the 
annual exhibitions, 
and the student of 
human nature will find 
much to interest him. 


Types at the Show. 


—What a medley of 
types are jumbled 
there! What interest 


attaches to the life 
stories of many of the 
men to be seen in the 
crowds! You meet 
men who have driven 
in many a Classic road 
race, who risked their 
lives freely in one of 
the most thrilling 
sports ever devised 
and who for sheer 
sport accomplished 
deeds of the utmost 
recklessness. Then 
there are inventors— 
happy and unhappy-- 
a few lucky ones who 
have amassed fortunes 
from some simple con- 
trivance, hundreds of 
others who live in the 
vain hope that some 
impracticable inven- 
tion of theirs will one 
day bring them great 
wealth. The public, 


motor. 
Frean, 


too,.are very interesting; there are men 
who imagine they know everything about 


motor cars and who do not hesitate to 
lecture the cleverest engineers in the trade 
on the errors of their designs, and there 
is the other extreme type, the man who 


knows nothing about the matter and who 
is on the look-out for victims to whom he 
will put the most idiotic questions. 


Huge Attendances.-—The attendance at 
Olympia every day was enormous, and it 


MOTOR FITTED WITH THE MIDDLETON PNEUMATIC HUB 


The start of the 4,000 miles reliability trial under the auspices of the Automobile Club 


illustrated in a remarkable fashion the 
manner in which public interest is grow- 
ing in automobilism. The bitterest enemy 
of motoring must have been impressed by 
the object lesson placed before him at the 
show. He must have seen that the ad- 
vancement of this new method of loco- 
motion is inevitable, and that with its 
progress will be removed the temporary 


evils which now create prejudice. Motor- 
ing has given a new and important 


industry to Great Britain, and for that 


0 MEDAL wameancereces 


THE COMMERCIAL MOTOR 


A notable feature of the Olympia Motor Exhibition is the illustration of the development of the industrial 
Among the earliest to adopt the commercial motor are 
We reproduce a representative stand, 
special attention to the production of a vehicle of a thoroughly reliable character, an essential virtue in a 
commercial machine and one largely contributed to by this firm's patent worm-drive transmiss‘on gear, 


that of Dennis Bros. 


which supersedes the chain 
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Maple’s, Harrod's, Shoolbred’s, and Peek, 
of Guildfcrd, 


reason alone everything possible should 
be done to foster it. As time goes or 
it is evident that the centre of the auto- 
mobile industry is gravitating towards this 
country, and the sound methods and the 
natural talent of our engineers will be a 
guarantee that the home industry will 
continue to advance. 


Tyre Trials.—A very useful form of 
competition will be held in February next 
by the Automobile Club, when they will 
carry out a 4,000-mile 
test of pneumatic tyres. 
Standard types of tyres 
will be taken from the 
manufacturers’ stocks 
by the club, and thus 
the makers will not be 
able to prepare special 
tyres for the event. 
The object of the com- 
petition is to test their 
ability to run long 
distances without in- 
voluntary stops, and 
also to ascertain and 
record their behaviour 
and the time occupied 
in replacements or ad- 
justments. Three types 
of tyres will be allowed 
to take- part, viz., 
pneumatic _ tyres, 
armoured pneumatic 
tyres, and solid rubber 
tyres. No form of 
spring road wheel will 
be permitted to compete. Each day’s run 
will be over a distance of 200 miles, and 
ifa set of tyres is not able to complete a 
day’s run within thirty-six hours it will 
be disqualified. 


A New Domestic Danger.—The servant 
question threatens to become further com- 
plicated in America if the example of 
Miss. Amelia Casper of Milwaukee is 
generally followed. Until her master pur- 
chased a motor car Amelia was a useful 
domestic servant in 
his house, and it was 
in a spirit of raillery 
that he suggested she 
should bec came the 
family chauffeur. Miss 
Casper, however, took 
him at his word, 
studied automobile 
literature instead of 
penny novelettes, at- 
tended a motoring 
academy, and one day 
boldly undertook te 
drive and look after 
the family motor car. 
A trial proved that 
she was able to drive 
and care for the car 
very well, and now 
she has established 
herself as a_ profes- 
sional chauffeur. She 
thinks that it is quite 
a suitable occupation 
for women provided 
they can keep a 
cool head and are not 
afraid of soiling their 
hands in attending to 
the mechanism. But 
who is going to do 
the housework if other 
domestics follow her 
example? That is the 
question. 


who have devoted 


Reaee be 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango.Days—Monday, December 11, and Saturday, December 23 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, December 12, and Wednesday, December 27 
Pay Days—Thursday, December 14, and Friday, December 29 
Consols—Friday, December 1 


Bank Rate, Four per Cent. 


Money and Stocks.—The Stock Exchange is rarely without 
its bugbear. No sooner have the Dear money and Russian 
disturbance scares faded aw ay than a Cabinet crisis rendering 
imminent a general election comes to the aid of the bears, 
I:xcept that it means a diversion of interest from business 
while preparations for the polling are in progress it is not 
easy to see upon what the operator for the fall is to fasten 
in the prospect of a change of Government. ‘There is not the 
slightest risk of alteration in our’ foreign policy whatever 
happens, while the advent of a Liberal ministry will carry direct 
advantage to the national finances. Things could not be 
more muddled at the ‘Treasury than they have been during the 
past five years, and a plank in the Liberal platform will be 
tie increase of the gold reserves and the rendering effective of 
the sinking fund, both bull points from the point of view of 
the City man. Lord Harris, in his speech at the Goldfields 
meeting, put into a nutshell the 
reasons for confidence that despite 
the ante-election agitation against 
Chinese labour the incoming Govern- 
ment will shirk the responsibility of 
interfering with anything that makes 
for the welfare of our new colonies, 


dependent as they are upon the 
gold-mining industry for their pro- 
sperity. 


It is now taken for granted that 
no further rise in the Bank rate will 
be necessary, and after the turn of the 
year easier monetary conditions will 
prevail. In the meantime the reserve 
has been raised to nearly 23 millions, 
and the coin and bullion stock at 
33 millions is actually higher than 
was the case twelve months ago 
when the Bank rate was 1 per cent. 
lower. Before the end of next week 
the redemption of 14 millions of 
Exchequer bonds—a record operation 
of its kind—will have been accom- 
plished, but as I said a fortnight ago 
its exact effect upon the market can- 
not be gauged until the Japanese, by 
far the largest holders, have disclosed 
their hand. In the meantime they 
are issuing at go one-half of their 
50 millions 4 per cent. Conversion 
loan, for which a triumphant success 
is already assured. 

Substantial gains have been estab- 
lished in the gilt-edged market during 
the past month, and this in the teeth 
of heavy charges encourages the ex- 
pectation that values will further appreciate early in 1906. I 
was not far wrong in my reference to the early reopening of 
the bear-hunting season. in Wall Street. Unions are now 141, 
and they made up at 133 in the middle of November. This 
has been the outstanding feature in the Yankee section, but 
smaller gains are to be seen all along the line. On the other 
hand, the Kallir circus has gone from. bad to worse, and a 
serious shrinkage has to be ‘faced’ as the outcome of the fort- 
night’s dealings. At the Chartered meeting the chairman 
read a recent report by Mr. E. H. Garthwaite on the Rhodesian 
banket formation decidedly more optimistic in its tone than 
the previous pronouncement from the same source ; and this has 
been followed by the ailotment of 50,000 shares in the West 
Rhodesian Banket Company pro raté to the shareholders of the 
Rhodesian Banket Company, Two or three motor-omnibus 
issues complete the tale of the past week's activities. 


THE RIGHT HON. 


The American Insurance Scandals.—I am glad to see that 
Price, Waterhouse and Co., the London chartered accountants 
whose certificate alws ays inspires the fullest confidence, have, in 
conjunction with Haskins and Sells of New York, made an 
exhaustive examination of the books of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States and now certify. that 
the assets, to the value of $416,166, 500 exceed all liabilities 


by $67,142,865. Many holders of polic ies issued by the three 
American “giants” have ‘been EaHGusls disturbed. by. the 


“horrible revelations ” made before the Insurance Investigation 


LORD AVEBURY, P.C. 
Head ot the banking firm of Robarts, Lubbock and Co. 
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Committee now sitting in New York. But unsavoury as 
have been some of the disclosures as to the secret payments to 
high officials and_political funds, it should be remembered that 
these “ diversions” bear but an insignificant proportion to the 
enormous aggregate of the funds controlled. There. has never 
been any question about the thorough solvency of the leading 
American offices, and only the most badly advised would ever 
have contemplated the sacrifice of a policy of any standing. 
Nevertheless, it is comforting to receive Price, Waterhouse and 
Co.'s further assurance on the point. 


The Institute of Directors.—Some two anda half years have 
elapsed since the preliminary organisation of the now flourish- 
ing Institute of Directors, at whose annual dinner Lord Avebury 
was presiding on Wednesday evening. It has now a member- 
ship of nearly 1 0005, Ley formal application has been made 
for the granting of a royal charter, which will secure it a 
permanent tcdaione Stated briefly, " the ideal of the promoters 
of the Institute is to eliminate and render almost impossible the 
fraudulent and dishonest director, and on the other hand to 
encourage and protect the honest director, who is often exposed 
to risks quite disproportionate to the remuneration he receives. 
Lord Avebury announced that the Institute had in contempla- 
tion the establishment of a journal of its own, and already has 
the nucleus of a library at the offices, 4, Corbet Court, E.C. 
It affords opportunities for consultation and friendly meetings 
between directors and may, above all, be expected to contribute 
o the maintenance of that high standard of integrity and credit 


for which English merchants and 
bankers have been so long and so 
honourably known and which has 


contributed to make this country the 
centre of the business of the world. 


“St. Lubbock.”—The - president 
of the institute. is but inadequately 
desctibed as a man of many parts. 
One of the busiest in a busy < he 
has to his credit a variety of accom- 
plishments that I think may fairly be 
called unrivalled. Although ~ his 
school training came to an end before 
he was fifteen, he has received hono- 
rary degrees from the universities of 
Oxford, “Cambridge, Dublin, and Edin- 
burgh. For twenty years, as Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., he sat in the Com- 
mons as Liberal member for London 
University, of which he was_ vice- 
chancellor in the seventies, and during 
that time was responsible for the 
placing upon the statute book of no 
fewer than twenty-five Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Undoubtedly the most popular 
of these was the Bank Holidays Act 
of 1871, which added four official 
holidays to the two previously exist- 
ing and ensured the canonisation of 
“St. Lubbock.” He was twenty-two 
years of age when he became a 
partner in the famous Lombard Street 
banking house of Robarts, Lubbock 
and. Co., of which he is now: the 
head. He was the first president of 
the Institute of Bankers, chairman of 
the London County Council for three years, president of the 
British Association in its jubilee year, 1881, and chairman of 
the committee which selected the designs for the present 
coinage. Lord Avebury has been president of quite hall-a-dozen 
learned societies, statistical, ethnological, or entomological, and 
his contributions to literature include many standard works 
on botany, natural history, and prehistoric man. His Ants, 
Bees, and W asps has seen sixteen editions, and his Pleasures of 
Life, in two parts, has an aggregate publishing record of 350,000 
and has been translated into thirty different languages. In 
virtue of his scientific attainments he is past vice-president of 
the Royal Society, while the business world is indebted to him 
for the institution ‘of the Bankers’ Clearing House. And here, 
incomplete by more than half, my catalogue must end. 


ge, 
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The Zambesi Power Scheme.—Witlin the past fortnight a 
good deal of advertisement has been given to the scheme of the 
African Concessions Syndicate for harnessing the Victoria Falls 
on the Zambesi River and transmitting electric power to the 
Witwatersrand mines. The opinions of French, German, and 
Swiss experts have been taken, and all have pronounced the 
enterprise to be commercially feasible, but whether electrical 
power can be supplied to the mines at a cheaper rate than 
they can generate it for themselves must depend primarily 
upon the scale of operations. Obviously the larger the installa- 
tion the lower will be the proportionate capital cost. Lord 
Harris, in replying to a question at- the Goldfields. mecting 
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last week, did not appear to be carried away by any 


wild enthusiasm at the prospect of economies in mining 
by the aid of the Rhodesian supply. He referred to the 


project as being as yet [in embryo, and said that his company 
was satisfied with the present power generated by them- 
selves, but that when power could be brought from the 
Zambesi it would be soon enough to consider the question of 
whether it could be supplied more cheaply than they could 
provide it for themselves. Even the Duke of Abercorn at the 
Chartered meeting on the following day-did not identify him- 
self very ardently “with the scheme. He “had been informed ” 
that the highest engineering authority had been obtained in 
support of the immediate realisation of the enterprise, and he 
‘understood” that negotiations for the sale of power were 

already proceeding, and that there was good hope of success. 
If this proved to be the case the Chartered Company as the 
owner of half the capital of the African Concessions Syndicate 
would have an important direct interest, and would also reap 
the indirect results which might be expected to flow from the 
carrying out of such an enterprise in the heart of Rhodesia. 


De Beers Profits.—Sir Lewis Michell, who seconded the 
resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts at the 
Chartered meeting and who had some 
interesting statements to put forward 
with regard to the progress of the 
Rhodesian railways, was making his 
first appearance in this country as a 
director. The announcement of the 
Duke of Abercorn in introducing him 
that he was devoting his energies 
exclusively to the service of the British 
South Africa Company was the first 
intimation to many of those present 
at the meeting of Sir Lewis's resigna- 
tion of the chairmanship of the De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. The 
report of De Beers for the year ended 
June 30, 1905, as submitted at Kim- 
berley on Friday last, carries on its 
front page a_ list of the directors, 
headed by the name of Mr. Carl Meyer 
as deputy chairman, while on page 3 
appears the curt announcement that 
Lord Monk Bretton joined the board 
on July 1, 1g04, and that the chair- 
man, Sir Lewis Michell, resigned _his 
directorship at the termination of the 
present financial year. Lord Monk 


Bretton, it will be remembered, was 
principal private secretary to Mr. 
Chamberlain during his stay at the 


Colonial Office, 1900-3. His only 
other directorship is that of the Rock 
Life Office. The De Beers accounts 
show a renewed decline in profits, the 
result of the lower grade of blue 
ground treated. In 1g02 the yield per 
load from the De Beers and Kimberley 
mines was °76 carats, whereas last 
year it declined to “46 carats. Asa 
result. the profit has dropped from 
£ 2,302,298 in 1903 to £1,865,335 in 
1905, and the dividend distributed 
has fallen away proportionately, the 
sufferers, of course, being the Deferred 
shareholders, who have received only 
20s. per share as against 27s. 6d. for each of the two preceding 
years. The directors announce that the contract with the 
Diamond Syndicate is still on a very satisfactory footing and 
that the market for diamonds remains buoyant. The diamond 
account for the year stands at £4,802,844. The company’s 
dynamite factory at Somerset West produced 175,281 cases 
during the year, a considerably increased output. 


The Chairman of Dalgetys.—Mr. Edmund Theodore Doxat, 
J.P., the subject of this week’s cartoon, is a very busy man who 
enjoys a wide popularity in the City. He started as a clerk in 
the woolbrokers’ business in which he subsequently became a 


partner, the name of the firm being then changed Eden- 
borough and Doxat. They acted for Dalgetys, the big 
Australian produce merchants, whose business was turned 


into a joint-stock company one-and-twenty years ago with 
Mr. Doxat as chairman and managing director. The capital of 
four millions sterling is fully subscribed. He now occupies the 
chair of five other companies, including the National Discount 
Company, is a director of the Shaw, Saville and Albion 
shipping line, and is deputy chairman of the London board of 
the British and Marine Insurance Company. 


Cammell Laird Expansion.—It was barely two years ago that 
the big Sheflield firm of Charles Cammell and Co., Ltd., absorbed 
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the business of Laird Bros., Ltd.,and so obtained shipbuilding 

yards on the Mersey. A w eek ago the announcement was made 
that Cammell, Laird and Co., L ‘td., had purchased one-half the 
Ordinary shares of the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Company of Glasgow, and that certain Ordinary shareholders 
in that company had taken up portions of the reserve Ordinary 
shares of Cammell, Laird and Co. This exchange of securities, 
which has the same effect of promoting community of interest 
as would be secured by direct amalgamation, has previously 
been put into effect in regard to the Coventry Ordnance Works, 
Ltd., which henceforward will be jointly owned by the Fairfield 
company, Cammell, Laird and Co., and John Brown and Co., 

Ltd., the Sheffield ironmasters. In 1899 the last-named under- 
taking purchased the business of the Clydebank Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Company, so that now we have a big 
combine on the Mersey and the Clyde representing an agegre- 
gate capitalisation of over 63 millions, the heads of which 
are prepared to compete with the foreigner instead of with 
one another and to take advantage to the full of the wave 
of commercial and manufacturing prosperity which the best) 
judges are promising for the coming year. 


Slaters, Ltd.—It is a matter of regret that the directors of a 
flourishing company like Slaters, Ltd.,, 
the well-known refreshment caterers, 
should run unnecessary risks of an 
ignominious set-back by distributing 
dividends not only up to the hilt of 
their profits but even at the cost of 
an entrenchment upon reserves. The 
company was registered in December, 
1894, and for its first three years paid 
dividends of g per cent. There were 
gradual increases until in November, 
1902, the first of the 16 per cent. dis- 
tributions was announced. ‘That rate 
has since been maintained, but in the 
meantime the capital has been in- 
creased. The accounts which the 
shareholders will discuss at their 
eleventh annual meeting to-morrow 
show that whereas the trading profits 
at £62,878 are some £4,000 greater 
than those for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1903, the net profit is 
some £1,500 smaller at £41,943 as 
the result of increased expenditure. 
The Ordinary dividend of 16 per 
cent. now absorbs £38,759 as against 
£34,163 two years ago, with the result 
that the disbursements are actually 
£2,516 in excess of the net profit. 
This year this deficit is covered by a 


reduction in the balance forward, 
whereas twelve months ago a sum of 
£3.739 was withdrawn from the 
reserve fund. This is not good 


finance, especially in the case of a 
company engaged in such strenuous 
competition as that of the restaurant 
business. 


Copper in Ireland.—The prospectus 
of the Bonmahon Copper Mines De- 
velopment Syndicate, which was offer- 
ing part of the £30,000 capital last 
week, introduces an interesting pro- 
position. Itstands on record that for more than fifty years, dating 
from 1824, the copper mines of county Waterford, Ireland, were 
worked with remarkable success notwithstanding the somewhat 
primitive mining methods then in use and although the price 
of copper was about 40 per cent. less than the rates now current 
The authenticated sales in Swansea alone of Bonmahon ore 
realised a sum of upwards of £1,399,000 in the forty-one years 
to 1865, and the proportion of profit was nearly 40 per cent. of 
the whole production. 

About the year 1865 these mines were amalgamated with 
others in different parts of Ireland, but owing to failures in 
other directions and a heavy fall in the price of copper financial 
difficulties ensued and the mines were closed down. During 
the past summer a number of prominent Waterford men met to 
discuss the possibility of reopening the Bonmahon mines. The 
meeting was held in the office of Sir James Power, the Mayor of 
Waterford, who has since become chairman of the syndicate, 
and Lord Waterford occupied the chair. It was decided to ask 
the Government Department of Agriculture and Technical Jn- 
struction for Ireland to send its mining expert to examine the 

old mines, and the report of that gentleman to the effect that 
ihe district was fully worthy of systematic examination has 
been followed by the present moderate appeal for capital. 
REGINALD GEARD 


